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Notes, 


BOUKS FROM JOHN DEE'’S LIBRARY. 
(See 9 S. viii. 137.) 

Some further works may now be added to 
the list of John Dee’s books in the Library of 
the Royal College of Physicians given at the 
above reference. 

16. Copernicus (Nicolaus) De Lateri- | bus et 
Angulis Tri- | angulorum.—4to, Vittembergz, 1542. 
On the title-page is the signature “ Joannes 
Deéus 1553, 9 Februar. Londini.” 
Glareanus, Aw‘exayopdor.—Folio, Basile, 

7. 

The book is a good example of the printed 
music of the time. There is a specially fine 
and bold signature on the title-page: 
“Joannes Dee 1556, 4 deceb. Londini.” 

18. Thevet (F. André) Cosmogra- | phie de | 

Levant.—4to, Lyon, 1554. 
“ Joannes Dee, 1557, 20 Januarii.” The book 
was rebound, probably in the early eighteenth 
century, and much cut down, so that the top 
of the signature is cut off. 

19. Leovitius (Cyprianus) Eclipsium Omni- | um 
ab anno domini | 1504 uaque in annum domini 1606 : 


|accurata descriptio & pictura.—Folio, Auguste 
Vindelicorum, 1556. 


It does not contain a complete signature, 
but several notes, most of which were ruth- 
lessly cut in half when the book was rebound. 

Under an account of an eclipse of the moon 
as seen from Augsburg in 1556 is the follow- 
ing :— 

“*Hee nobis londini incepit post hora 12 m’ 20, 
et finiebat in canis manore mediabat fere ccelii, 
sub [%] hor. 2 m’ 20. Aliquo tor mecii co’ten- 
dente incepisse’ m’ 6 post 12" et finivisse’ 23 minutis 
post 24.” 

A marginal note has been written beside 
the account of another eclipse of the moon: 
“ fine’ ego obs[ervavi] Mortlaci 

Beside a * Preedictio Astrologica ad annum 
domini 1564, 1565, & 1566’ appear the 
remains of a Scriptural text, most of which 
has been cut away: “......qui in domino 
tur. J. D.” 

29. Our philosopher seems not to have 


been wholly absorbed by abstruse specula- 
*The Oxford English Dictionary,’ 255—Marlborough and | hol poce 
| tions in astrology or in the contemplation of 


a crystal sphere, for I was surprised to come 
across the signature “Jehan Dee, 1557,” ina 
work entitled 

Cinquante | Jeus Divers ! d’honnete entretien, | 
industrieusement in- | ventés par Messer Innocent 

Rhinghier, gentil- | homme Boloi- | gnoys. | Et 
Fais Francoys | par Hubert Philippe de Villiers. 
Svo, Lyon, 1555. 

With the French form of his name he must 
have assumed something of the French gaiety, 
though the stately and ceremonious games 
described would hardly derogate from the 
dignity of the most grave and reverend 
signor. It may be of interest to describe 
them briefly. They are all on one principle. 
A governor is chosen, who allots names 
according to the — in hand. Then the 
rest are in turn asked questions to which 
certain replies must be made, accompanied 
with more or less action. Mistakes are paid 
for by forfeits, which are redeemed by 
answering further questions appropriate to 
the subject of the game. The Game of Cere- 
monies—it ddes not belie its name—is a 
mimic sacrifice to Venus. At the end the 
author writes complacently :— 

** Such is the delectable game of the Sacrifice of 

Venus, which, however long in nature, and full of 
ceremonies, will not cause by that less joy and 
novelty: provided that it be governed and ruled 
by pon and pleasant persons." 
He thinks some apology necessary for ‘ Le 
Jeu d’Enfer,’ but justifies himself by the 
example of Lucian in his ‘ Dialogues’ and 
Boccaccio, who in his stories sometimes turns 
such terrifying things as this “into a game 
and solace: so that very often laughter and 
consolation proceed from what should bring 
us only tears and sad lamentations.” 
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In the translator’s preface to the reader he 
hopes he will be pardoned 
‘* si i’ay usé d'une ortographe quelque peu diuerse 
et diferéte a la vulgaire: car ie ne l'ay fait sinon | 
pour le soulagement de ceus qui ne prenét plaisir au 
superflu, le-quel i’ay reieté autant que iay conneu 
la diuersité des doctes opinions du iourd’hui le 
pouuoir comporter: laissant encor quelques brisures 
a racler, non pour les approuuer, mais pour ne me 
faire voir de plain saut trop aigre reformateur.” 

A tentative reform occurs in the dedication 
to Marguerite de Bourbon, Duchess of Nevers. 
Throughout it a special type, an ¢ with a line 
through it, is used for final e mute coming 
before a vowel or’. W. R. B. Pripgavx. 


AURORA BOREALIS IN LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Gervalse Hotes, the Grimsby antiquary, 
whose Lincolnshire collections are in the 
British Museum, has described a magnificent 
display of the Aurora Borealis, witnessed by 
himself and others near Grimsby on 17 Janu- 
ary, 1639—that is, I presume, 1640 of our 
modern reckoning. So far as I am aware, 
these notes have not hitherto been printed. 
I send them to ‘N. & Q.’ because it has been 
assumed that no display of the kind was 
observed in England durin the seventeenth 


century (see Miss Agnes M. Clerke’s ‘Pro- | 

blems in Astrophysics,’ p. 156) :— 

An exact and true discription of what was seene in 
y® ayre 17° die Jan. 1639 by Mt Edmund Lynold 
at Healing; and by M' Geruas Holles, Captaine 


Guy Molesworth and diuers others at Gt‘ 
Grimesby in Lincolnsh. 

Vpon Friday the 17" of January 1639 we obserued 
the strange and extraordinary Coruscations wch 
began to arise in the East and North, but especially 
Eastward about a quarter of an hower after nine at 
night, wherof some of them (by reason of the more 
compacted matter and substance) were not p’sently 
disolued as vsually they are wont, but helde on still 
and so incorporated themeciues one into another, 
passing along 5 signes of the Zodiaque, and com- 
passed the Heauens like a bow to the West, a thin 
seldome or neuer seene, w’ch gaue a true ground o 
wonder, for Pt in their progresse there was not per- 
ceaued any abatement therof in their strength or | 
splendour. 

As for the body or Systeme of it. It was not in 
itselfe Ex omni parte equibile, but in some partes 
broader then in the rest (seeming as ragueled or 
indented here and there, for the most part most 
like to a Battalia of pikes countermarching) but the 
whole circular. 

It arose up first amidst the other rayes about sixe 
degrees North from Cor Leonis, and so stroke up to 
the midd heauens leauing Castor and Pollux about 
tenne degrees South, and so much also remote from 
our Zenith or verticall point, and so went on to 
Auriga close by Hircus, and from thence stroke 
douneward betweene the seauen starres and Caput 
Algol, and so fell vpon the head of Aries in the 
West. And thus it continued for the space of halfe 
a quarter of an hower. And then by degrees | 
sodainly broke and grew to a disparition. But | 


'an intention of heat 


still the Rayes multiplied, and darted up from 
the Horizon east and north, but Eastward more 
frequent, though in the North they streamed up 
higher, and with a stronger Ejaculation. 

Not long after the Northerne part was much 
more troubled, the streames arising up out of a 
blacke, thicke Cloud eleuated from the Horizon 
about eight degrees in the height of it, and so fall- 
ing by a decliuity proportionably on either side, it 
described a perfect Arch of a circle in the Convexity 
of it. It was of a solid consistency all the while, 
not breaking or opening of a long time; The dif- 
ference betwene the gleames arising out of the North 
and East being this, vizt Those in the North sprung 
up more sharp and slender impelling each other 
Westward like the Motion of the Stringes of an 
instrument strucke through, each one arising past 
another, and sometimes crossing one anether like 
so many Speares in Transuerse ; The colours of them 
were diuers, some palish, others red and fiery here 
and there intermixed with greene. 

But that which seemed to be most fearfull was 
about 10 a clocke, and continued till neare Mid- 
night in our sight, and perchance long after that; 
And that was in the inflammation and consumption 
of these Exhalations by continuall flashinges and 
vibrations of the Ayre (like fire and smoke mingled 
continually ascending vpward with a rapid motion) 
which were qunepall alt the Heauens ouer in the 
Northerne part of the Hemisphere according to the 
boundes first set by the Semicircle, within ye com- 
pas of w'ch it pages all the while ; for Southward, 
and in via Solis all was serene. 

From aboue the Westerne part of ye clowd before- 
named, there seemed to a great opening with 
broad gleames arising w’ch inlightened that part 
in an Extraordinary manner; The like also a litle 
after that in the Easterne part of it, but they arose 
nothing so high as the other w’ch pierced up like 
speares to the very Pole itselfe. About halfe an 
howre after eleuen of the clocke there seemed to 
be some abatement of the flashinges; but the 
Streames in the North, and the East especially 
continued still, though not so abundantly springing 
vp as before. As for the Naturall cause of this, and 
the happening of it at this time; I conceaue it to 
be those Fluid and incondensated exhalations 
drawne up, and so carried about by a long continued 
serenity ; growing to some degree of clammynesse 
and the ayre being then disposed to Frost, the 
Frigus ambiens below, with the cold of y* midle 
region aboue working by an Antiperistasis cawsed 
in those Exhalations w’ch 
(being of a tenuous Nature) came so to be inflamed 


| and consumed bya thinne spirit of fire licking them 


up; w’ch had they beene more incrassated, would 
either haue ended in perfect lightning, or haue 
turned into some other Meteor. De Ceeteris judi- 
cent alii.—Lansd. MS. 207, C., pp. 192b-193b. 
EpWARD PEACOCK. 
Wickentree House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PUBLISHING AND 
BOOKSELLING. 
(See ante, pp. 81, 142, 184.) 
Jacobi, Charles T.—On the Making and Issuing of 
Books. 4to, London, 1891. 
Some Notes on Books and Printing (and 
Publishing). S8vo, London, > 
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James, G. P. R., 1801-60.—Some Observations on 
the Book-trade, as connected with Literature 
in England.—Journal of the Statistical Society 
of London. Vol. VI., Part I. London, Feb- 
ruary, 1843. 


Jessopp, Augustus, 18S24— A Plea for the Pub- 
lisher.—Contemporary Review, March, 18990. 


Johnson, Joseph, 1821— By-gone Manchester 
Booksellers.—I. William Willis, 1807-61, and 
others. II. Samuel Johnson, 1783-1868, and other 
members of his family. 

These notices appeared in W. T. Johnson's Manchester 
Catalogue (28, Corporation Street), Deeember, 1883, and 
February, 1884, and were all that were published. 

Liverpool Booksellers. See Bookseller, Sep- 
tember, 1861; January, 1862. 

Manchester Booksellers. See Bookseller, 
February, 1861. 


Katalog der Bibliothek des Béirsenvereins der 
Deutschen Buchhindler. Leipzig, 1885. 

Supplement, 1885-1901. Leipzig, 1902. 

Further Supplements are issued periodically, Nos. 1-4, 
December, 1902, to December, 1903, 

This library contains the most complete eollection in the 
world of books in all languages dealing with the production 
and sale of books and cognate subjects. 

— Thomas, 1772-1855. — Passages from the 
*rivate and Official Life of the late Alderman 
Kelly (Lord Mayor 1836-7). By the Rev. R. C. 
Fell. With Portrait. Feap. 8vo, London, 1856. 

Kelly was an enterprising bookseller and a notable man, 
but is omitted from the * D.N.B.’ 

Kelly's Directory of Stationers, Printers, Book- 
sellers, Publishers, and Paper Makers in Great 
Britain. Royal 8vo, London, 1900, and period- 
ically. 

Kirkman, Francis, publisher and dramatic writer, 
1632—(?).—Memoirs of his own Life. 

This is mentioned by Dunton, but I cannot find any other 
reference to it or proof of its publication. The * D.N.B.’ 
does not mention it. 

Knight, Charles, 1791-1873.—The Pursuit of Know- 
ledge under Difficulties (see chaps. x.-xi. ‘ Lite- 
rary Pursuits of Booksellers and Printers’). 
12mo, London, 1830. 

The Struggle of a Book against Excessive 
Taxation. Svo, London, 1850. 

The Old Printer and the Modern Press. 
Crown Svo, London, 1854. 

Part II. deals with eighteenth and nineteenth century 
methods of publishing and bookselling. 

Two articles by F. Espinasse appeared in the 
Critic during May, 1860. 

Passages of a Working Life. 3 vols. crown 
8vo, London, 1864. 

Shadows of the Old Booksellers. Crown 8vo, 
London, 1865. 

A Sketch. By his Granddaughter Alice A. 
Clowes. With a Portrait. 8vo, London, 1892. 

Contains a list of works written, edited, or conducted 
by Charles Knight. 

Lackington, James, 1746-1815. 

Memoirs of the First Forty-five Years of 
James Lackington, the present Bookseller in 
Chiswell-Street, Moorfields, London. Written 
by Himself in Forty-six Letters to a Friend. 
With portrait. 8vo, London, 1791. 

For other editions see Lowndes, 

The Confessions of J. Lackington, late Book- 
seller at the Temple of the Muses, in a Series 
of Letters toa Friend. Second edition. Crown 
Svo, London, 1804, 


Lawler, John.—Book Auctions in England in the 
Seventeenth Century (1676-1700). With a Chro- 
nological List of the Book Auctions of the 
Period. Crown 8vo, London, 1898. 

Mr. Lawler is the principal book-cataloguer at Messrs. 
Sotheby's. His book contains some details of the earliest 
known “‘ trade sales " as well as of sales of private collections 
of books. 

Lea Brothers & Co.—One Hundred Years of Pub- 
lishing, 1785-1885. 8vo, Philadelphia, 1885. 
Leisure Hour Jubilee. By John C. Francis. 9 8. 

viii. 518; ix. 3, 24. 

Letter (A) to the Society of Booksellers, on the 
Method of forming a True Judgment of the 
Manuscripts of Authors: and on the leaving 
them in their hands, or those of others, for the 
determination of their merit: also, of the know- 
ledge of new books, and of the method of dis- 
tributing them for sale S8vo, London, 1738. 

Library, The, New Series. Vol. i., 1900, and in 
progress. See Indexes throughout. 

Literature of the People. By John Francis.—Athe- 
num, | January, 1870. 

Little, Brown & Co., Boston.—An article reprinted 
from the Publishers’ Weekly. 8vo, New York, 
1898 


Liverpool Booksellers.—Articles by Joseph Johnson 
in the Bookseller, 26 September, 1861; January, 
1862. 

Lockhart, John Gibson, 1794-1854.—The Life of Sir 
Walter Scott, 1837-8. 

See throughout; also Scott's ‘Journal,’ 1890; and see 

Ballantyne, House of, supra, 

London Booksellers’ Signs. 

See the Bibliographer, vol. ii, 112, 143, 174; iii. 45, 67, 4; 

iv. 76; vi. 22 (London, 1882-4). 

London Bridge Booksellers. See s.x. Thomson, R- 

See also the articles at 6th S. v. 221; vi. 444, 465, 531; vii. 
103, 461; x. 163, 237, 317; xi. 293; 7th S. iv. 164, 
Longman, House of. 

A series of articles appeared in the Critic, 
24 March, 7, 21 April, 1860, by F. Espinasse. 


This is the most authoritative and minute account which 


has yet appeared. 
Bookseller, August, 1859, and 30 June, 1865. 
British and Colonial Printer and Stationer, 
24 December, 1884. 
Publishers’ Circular, 13 August, 1892. 
Sketch, 30 May, 1894. y 
Bookman, special article, with portraits, &c., 
March, 1901. 
Public Opinion, 26 February, 1904. 
Mr. John C. Francis informs me that Sir Charles W. Dilke 
ssesses a pocket-book of his great-grandfather, Charles 
entworth Dilke, the father of Charles Wentworth Dilke 
of the Atheneum, containing the following entry under 
date Friday, 4 January, 1788: ‘* Mr. Longman wrote to me 
desiring my support to a periodical paper called the Times.” 
Longman, Thomas, 1804-79.—Athenzeum, 6 Sept., 
1879 ; Standard, 2 Sept., 1879; Daily Telegraph, 
1 Sept., 1879; Publishers’ Circular, 16 Sept., 
1879. 
Longman, William, 1813-77.—An article by Henry 
eeve in Fraser's Magazine, October, 1877; 
Atheneum, 18 August, 1877; Publishers’ Cir- 
cular, 1 Sept., 1877; Bookseller, 4 Sept., 1877. 
Lowndes, Thomas, 1719-84.—A bookseller in Fleet 
Street. ‘‘ He is supposed to have been delineated 
by Miss Burney, in her celebrated novel 
‘Uecilia, under the name of ‘ Briggs’” (Tim- 


perley’s ‘Dictionary of Printers’). 
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V.—Charles Lamb and the Lloyds. With 
Crown S8vo, London, 1898. 


(1778-1811) was a bookseller in Birmingham. 


Lucas, E. 
portrait. 
Robert Lloyd 
Macmillan, Daniel, 1813-57; Macmillan, Alexander, 
1S18-96.— Memoir of Daniel Macmillan. By 
Thomas Hughes. With portrait. Crown S8vo, 
London, 1882 
A Bibliographical Catalogue of Macmillan & 
Co.'s Publications from 1843 to ISS9. With 
portrait of Daniel Macmillan from an oil paint- 
ing by Lowes Dickinson, and of Alexander 
Macmillan er an oil painting by Hubert Her- 
komer, R.A. Svo, London, i891. 
Le Liv re, Septembre, IS86, article by Ernest 
Chesneau, *‘ Les Grands Editeurs Anglais.’ 
Publishers’ Circular, 14 January, 1893, article 
with * Publishers of To-day.’ 


May, 19v1. 
Caxton Magazine, 
with illustrations. 
Public Opinion, 19 February, 1904. 
Madan, F.—The Early Oxford Press: a _ Biblio- 
graphy of Printing and Publishing at Oxford, 
* 1468-640. With Notes, Appendices, and 
Illustrations. Svo, Oxford, 1900. 
A Chart of Oxford Printing, 1468-1900. With 
Notes and Illustration. 4to, Oxford, 1903. 
Deals mainly with the Oxford University Press. Contains 
a list of Oxford Printers and Publishers, 1451-1900, 
Manchester Booksellers.—Article in the Books: i/er 
(by Joseph Johnson), 26 February, 1861. 


Marston, Edward, IS24—. Sketches of Booksellers 
of other Days. With 9 illustrations. Feap. Svo, 
London, 1901. 

Sketches of some Booksellers of the Time of 
Dr. Samuel Johnson. With 9 illustrations. 
Feap 8vo, London, 1902 

In chap. vii. will be found a very interesting account, by 

Mr. Robert Bowes, of Cambridge, of a Booksellers’ Club, 

** The Friemls of Literature,” taken from the minute 

hook and a collection of letters and receipted accounts 

bought at the sale of the Phillipps MSS. 

The Book Monthly tor December, 1908, con- 
tains an article on Mr. Marston, with portrait. 


Mathias, Thomas James, 1754 ?-1835.—The Pursuits 
of Literature, a Satirical Poem in Four Dia- 
logues, with Notes. To which are added an 
Appendix; the Citations translated; and a 
Complete Index. Sixteenth Edition. 8vo, Lon- 
don, 1812. 

The large-paper copy of this edition in the B.M. has the 
following inscription on the title-page: “ Presented by the 
author George [sic] Mathias to his friend E. D. Clerke.” 


Men of the Reign. 
Vard. Crown 8vo, London, 1885. 


November, 1901, article 


Men of the Time.—First edition, London, 1853; 


fifteenth edition, crown 8vo, London, 1899, 


Metropolitan Booksellers.—Of the Theatre. —Pub- 

lishers’ Circular, 15 January, Iss 
Of the Law.—Publishers’ Circular, 1 March, 
1887. 

Miller, George, 1770-1835.—Latter Struggles in the 
Journey of Life; or, the Afternoon of my Days: 
.--illustrating and inculcating, as the nar- 
rative proceeds, some of the most important 
lessons and sublime maxims of our Christian 
philosophy......from the incidents and every- 
day occurrences of the latter and most unfor- 

tunate part of the real life of a Country Book- 


Bookman, special article with portraits, &c., | 


Edited by Thomas Humphry 


| 


seller, who exercised that Profession in his little 
Provincial Locality (Dunbar, East Lothian), 
with varied success, for the greater part of half 
a century......8vo, Edinburgh, 1833. 


Miller, Thomas, 1808- 
See Sth S. v. 124, 251, 
biography,’ 1872; and 
article by C. Bonnell. 
Murray, John (II.), 1778-1843. A Publisher and his 
‘riends: Memoir and Correspondence of the 
late John Murray, with an Account of the 
Origin and ny of the House, 1768-1843. 
By Samuel Smiles. With portraits. 2 vols, 
London, Svo, 1891. 

See vol. ii. of * Portraits of Public Characters,’ by Author 
of *Ramlom Recollections of the Lords and Commons,’ 
2 vols. crown 8vo, London, 

A Letter to John Murray, Esq., upon an 
.¥sthetic Edition of the Works of Shakespeare. 
Svo, London, 1841. 


Murray, John (House of).—A series of articles 
by F. appeared in the Critic, 7, 
, 28 Jan., 1860. Also an article by the same 
clan with portraits and other illustrations, 
in Harper's Magazine, September, 1885. 
Bookman, special article with portraits and 
other illustrations, February, 1901. 
Public Opinion, 5 February, 1904. 


Murray's Magazine, November, 1889.—-The Origin 
and History of ‘Murray’s Handbooks. By 
John Murray (IIL). 1808-92. 

Nelson, William, 1816-87. — A Memoir. By Sir 
Daniel Wilson, LL. D., F.R.S.E. With portrait. 
Printed for Private Circulation. Svo, 1889. 

Contains also a sketch of Thomas Nelson, 1780-1361, the 
founder of the firm. 

Newbery, John, 1713-67.—A Bookseller of the Last 
Century: being some Account of the Life of 
John Newbery, and of the Books he Published, 
with a Notice of the later Newberys. By 
Charles Welsh. Sve, London, 1885. 

See @th S. viii. 11 for article by Edward Heron 
Allen. Forster, In ‘The Life and Times of Oliver Gold 
smith’ (Preface to Second Edition, 1554), refers to 
Newbery MSS. in Mr. Murray's possession, and gives 
extracts, but Mr. Welsh (p. 65) says that they cannot now 
be found. The MS. Autobiography of Francis Newbery, 
1743-1818, used by Mr. Welsh, is still in the possession of 
the family. 

See also Gok tamith’s Works, edited hy J. W. N. 
vol, v. pp. 350, 405 


Nichols, John, i744 5-1826 
rary Anecdotes of William 
London, 1782. 

Literary Anecdotes of the * Cen- 
tury. 9% vols. 8vo, London, 1812 

For alphabetical list of Booksellers, &e 

details, sce vol. iii, pp. 71!-12. 

Illustrations of the Literary History of the 
Eighteenth Century, continued by John Bowyer 
Nichols. 8 vols. 8vo, London, 1817-1858. 

For alphabetical list of Booksellers, &c., with biographical 

details, see vol. viii. pp. 463-429. 

Menvir of Shen Nichols, Esq., F.S.A. With 
tributes of respect to his memory. With por- 
traits. S8vo, 1858. 

Memoir of the late John Gough Nichols, 
F.S.A. y Robert Cradock Nichols, F.S.A. 
With portraits 4to, privately printed, 1874. 

Notices of the Worshipful Com- 

of Stationers of London. By John Gough 
Nie ols, Jun. 4to, London, 1861. 


2; Thomas Cooper's * Aute- 
Gainsborough Annual,’ 


Gibbs, 


Biographical and Lite- 
Bowyer. S8vo, 


with biographical 
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Nicoll, Henry J.—Great Movements and those who 
Achieved Them, 1881. ‘Cheap Literature: 
Constable, Chambers, Knight, Cassell,’ pp. 151- 
188. ‘ The Repeal of the Fiscal Restrictions on 
Literature: T. Milner Gibson, Cassell, Cham- 
bers, John Francis,’ pp. 265-339. 

Nisbet, James. 1785-1854.—Lessons from the Life of 
the late James Nisbet, Publisher, London: a 
Study for Young Men. By the Rev. 
Wallace Crown Svo, London, 1867. 

North, Roger, 1650-1733.—Life of the Right Hon. 
Francis North, Sir Dudley North, and the Hon. 
and Rey. Dr. John North, vol. iii. p. 298. Svo, 
London, 1826. 

A reference to the Little Britain booksellers. 

Notes and Queries, 18#9— 

See Indexes throughout. 

O'Brien, M. B.—A Manual for Authors, Printers, 
and Publishers. London, 1890. 

Oldys, William, 1696-1761.—A Literary Antiquary: 
Memoir of William Oldys, Esq., Norroy King- 
at-Arms. Together with his Diary, Choice 
Notes from his Adversaria, and an Account of | 
the London Libraries (with Anecdotes of Col- 
lectors of Books, Remarks on Booksellers, and 
of the first publishers of Catalogues). [By James | 
Yeowell.] Reprinted from Notes and Queries. | 


12mo, London, 1862. i 
Wm. H. Peet. 
(To be continued.) 


Taomas Usk anp Hicpen. — It is | 
a great gain to know that the ‘Testament of 
Love’ was written by Thomas Usk and not | 
by Chaucer. As is now well known, Usk | 
himself has placed this on record by the fact 
that the initial letters of his chapters form 
the sentence: “ Margarete of virtw, have | 
merci on thin Vsk.” 

But this was surely rather a queer thing | 
to do, and naturally suggests the question, 
What put this idea into his head? The} 
obvious answer is, I think, that the same | 
thing had just been done by Ralph Higden, 
the author of the ‘ Polychronicon,’ whose 
great book of history was in vogue just 
exactly in his time ; it was a celebrated book 
of that age, and he must have known some- 
thing about it. Usk wrote about 1387, and 
Higden died in 1363. 

he initial letters of the chapters in 
Higden’s first book form the sentence: 
‘*Presentem cronicam compilavit frater 
Ranulphus Cestrensis monachus.” It is re- 
markable that the editor of the first volume 
ot Higden, at p. xvii of his preface, quotes 
the following from Bishop Nicholson: ‘If 
you spell the first letters of the several 
chapters that begin it, you read, ‘ Presentem 
chronicam conpilavit Frater Ranulphus mona- 
chus Cestrensis.’” Apparently neither the 


editor of the volume nor any one else has 


ever taken the trouble to verify the state- 
ment, or he would have found out that there 
were three misspellings in it, as denoted by 
the italics. As it is thus misrepresented, we 
find sixty-one letters, though there are but 
sixty chapters ; and it is surely amazing that 
any one, in spelling out an acrostic, should 
thus put the words in a wrong order ! 

However, we now come to a literary fact, 
viz., that Usk knew Higden’s book. I find 
one rather clear case of probable indebted- 
ness. Thus in book ii. ch. ii. 1. 116 of the 
‘Testament,’ Usk says that the mother of 
Perdiccas, who was heir to Alexander the 
Great, was a dancing-girl. As I point out in 
the notes, it was Arrhideus, Alexander's half- 
brother, and not Perdiccas, who had such a 
mother. But Higden has the very same 
error. In his book iii. ch. xxx. Higden (fol- 
lowing, apparently, Trogus) remarks, “filius 
saltatricis Perdiccas legitur successisse.” 

And now comes a very interesting point. 
It was John of Malverne, the continuator of 
Higden, who has given us some account of 


| Usk, apparently from personal recollection. 


This fact brings the two authors into very 
close connexion. Water W. SKEAT. 


Hetyt, HEAVEN, AND PARADISE AS PLACE- 
NAMES.—To the place-names with Hell (see 
ante, pp. 46, 94, 156) may be added a house at 
Tiibingen, Wiirtemberg, called Die Hille. 

May I also remind your readers that a 
refreshment room in the old House of Com- 
mons was named Hell? Many of the M.P.s 
expelled by Col. Pride in 1648 were confined 
temporarily in it. 

One of the best-known Valaisan wines is 
called Yin d’Enfer ; and there is, of course, a 
Hdllenthal in the Black Forest. 

An osteria near the catacombs of San 
Sebastian, on the Appian Way at Rome, has 
the sign ** Delle Anime.” 

Paradise, Parvis, Parsfel, is, of course, a 
well-known name for the square outside the 
west door of a cathedral, as at Paris and Aix- 
la-Chapelle ; but I do not know any example, 
save Heavenfield in Yorkshire, of | Anema or 
Purgatory as a place-name. = 2 


Grrt.”—The etymology of girl, according 
to the ‘ N.E.D.,’ is still uncertain, and it may 
therefore be worth while to urge the claims 
of an association not, I believe, before sug- 
gested. 

In the earliest examples quoted it is clear 
that gird is not feminine of sex, but opposed 
as an immature child to adult man. We 
should look for the cognates of the word 
therefore in the direction of immaturity. I 
find a first cousin to the word in grilse, the 
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immature salmon. The vagary of ir and ri 
is of course familiar ; cf. frith and firth, grin 
and girn, and the byforms of girl and grilse 
in the ‘N.E.D. As to the final -/, it is 
natural to see in it the diminutive -e/, -/, 
z.e., the LG. -lo- suftix; cf. runnel, cripple 
(beside creep), fowl. This gives gir- as the 
stem, which is confirmed by the Old Low 
German gér, and this will justify us in 
making garron, besides gars a Irish gossoon, 
of the same kindred. It is reasonable to 
trace in all the root of grow, green, grass, 
N. Scotch girs; and thus we arrive at an 
1.G. root, the velar or palatal breathed aspi- 
rate guttural and r (sonant or consonant), 
which of course appears by ablaut with 
various stem-vowels. If this be right, we 
ought probably to see the same _ root 
in yépros, hortus, garth, yard; and it is 
tempting to suppose that, as happens 
sporadically, the LG. had a byform which 
produced the Latin cre-o and cre-sco. In 
any case the old girl-doy will thus be the 
— of our “ Verdant Green.” I would 
add that the idea of Mrs. Grundy as the 
divinity who “mores hominum naso sus- 

ndit adunco” is confirmed by the name 

rindy, which hangs on a signpost of an inn 
in the parish of Thorpe Cloud, Derbyshire. 

T. NICKLIN. 

“ Anon.”—In the ‘ New English Dictionary ’ 
a curious use of anon has, it would appear, 
escaped attention. In Thackeray’s ‘ The Four 


edition of 1869), in ‘George IV.,’ p. 106, we | 
have, “‘It was Walter Scott who had that | 
accident with the broken glass I spoke of | 
anon” (i.e.,0n p. 100). Here the word must | 
be used of the past. T. NIckLiy. 


THe LATE Mr. Toompson Cooper. (See 
ante, p. 220.)— Survivors until 1904 among 
those who contributed to the First Series of | 
*N. & Q.” must be so rare that I think | 
special note should be made of the fact that 
the late Mr. Tnuomprson Cooper's earliest 
contribution was in vol. vii. of that series 
{p. 118), puolished on 29 January, 1853, and 
thr ol when he was not twenty years of 
age, his last appearing just half a century 
later (9 S. xi. 334). The subject of the first 
was the Irish ballad of ‘ Boyne Water,’ and 
three other efforts from his pen are in the 
same volume ; while he was a frequent con- 
tributor in many subsequent years, and often 
in association with C. H. Cooper, whom I 
take to have been his father. As one who 
had long known and respected this well- 
learned and admirable journalist, and who 
met him at his post of duty in the Press 


Gallery of the House of Lords only a ve 
short time before he ceased work and life 
almost simultaneously, I should like to place 
upon record a striking indication of his 
resolve to labour to the end. Because of his 
advanced age, the authorities of the House 
of Commons paid him the unprecedented 
compliment of offering him the use of the 
Ladies’ Gallery lift to the Press Gallery ; but 
he never took advantage of it, on the ground 
that he was still well able to perform all his 
duties. Atrrep F. Ropsrns. 


@ucries, 
We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to aflix their names and addresses to their queries, 


i. order that the answers may be addressed to them 
irect. 


“Our Lapy or Syows.”-- Among your 
various contributors will probably be found 
some to throw light upon the following ques- 
tion. A short time ago I read in a leading 
London daily paper an allusion to the ex- 
pression “Our Lady of Snows,” which was 
called the “pretty phrase” of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling. But did it really originate with 
him? To begin with, the expression has a 
very Roman Catholic flavour about it, and 
/would naturally seem to have come from 
/such a source. England is a rainy country, 
| but an ordinary English Protestant writer 


Georges’ (I quote from Smith & Elder’s | would hardly call it “Our Lady of Showers.” 


I am anxious to solve the question, because I 
came accidentally, a short time ago, on an 
article in the Revue Canadienne (Montreal, 
1* Mars, 1903) which was devoted to a 
Canadian poet now dead, specimens of whose 
writings were given. Probably this review 
would not circulate much outside of Canada, 
for the literature of the French Canadians is 
very little read except by themselves. The 
critique is entitled ‘Emile Nelligan et son 
(Euvre,’ but no regular biography of the poet 
is given. The poems cited are many of them 
very pretty, and have a peculiar nuance from 
the Canadian French which strikes me, 
although, of course, on delicate shades of 
expression a foreigner cannot be a complete 
judge. It certainly does not appear exactly 
arisian French. On p. 280 we have a poem 
entitled ‘Notre Dame des Neiges.’ In it the 
legend of the Virgin Mary descending upon 
Montreal is given. I quote the first two 

verses :— 

Sainte Notre-Dame en beau manteau d’or, 
De sa lande fleurie 

Descend ch 


ue soir, quand son Jésus dort, 
En sa 


ille-Marie. 
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Sous l'astral flambeau que portent ses anges Navarre, bearing the bier of the discoverer 
_ La belle Vierge va ; were of colou stone, but a lady who had 
a aux accords étranges presumed to touch one of them informed me 
rene stieiaes ‘ that they were of “tin,” which I cannot for a 
Sainte son trone moment believe. 

Sur notre Jont-hoyal, 
Et de 1a son ceil cuhiuane to Faune EI vit the feet of the venerated image of 
De Santo Cristo at Burgos are three oval 
Car elle a dicté “Qu’'un Ange protége objects which are probably ostriches’ eggs. 
De son arme de feu ; Does anybody know when and why they 
Ma ville d'argent au collier de neige,” were placed there? I should imagine they 
La Dame du ciel bleu. were a votive offering; and perhaps they 
Rather whimsically expressed these verses, I | may have some connexion with a flock of 


think, but very pretty. I want now to find | ostriches belonging to the Crown which is 
out when Mr. Kipling first used the ex-| referred to in ‘Spanish Life in Town and 
pression, and when ser performed the | Country,’ pp. 81, 82. The birds were (and 
‘historical feat of flourishing,” as Dickens perhaps may be still) kept in a royal park 
expressed it. Who started this pretty ex-| near Madrid. “No one,” says the author, 
ression “ Notre Dame des Neiges”? Perhaps | “ seemed to know anything about them nor 
it is much older than both authors, as seems | how long they had been there.” The Christ 
highly probable. OXONIENSIS. | at Bergos is designated de los huevos. 
= : 3. Is there any legend to account for the 
_ W. Mitter, Excraver.—I am endeavour-| ynysual tenuity and length of Spaniards’ 
ing to perfect a catalogue of the works of | ¢,.47 Sr. SwITHIN 
William Miller, line engraver, which I com- : ia 
piled in 1886 ; and amongst other engravings| “I Expect To PAss THROUGH.”—Who is 
of his about which I should be thankful for | the author of the following !— 
information are the two mentioned below. “TI expect to pass through this world but once. 
The first is a vignette engraving (about | Any good thing, therefore, that I can do, or any 
Cc 


4in. by 4ia.?) representing a figure like a | kindness that 1 can show to any fellow-creature, 
| let me doit now. Let me not defer or neglect it, 


standing steering an open boat, for chal net pans thie way 
is eye fixed on a star, and the following 
6 It is ascribed to Edward Courtenay, Earl of 


lines (or something like them) underneath :— aC “ 
pate is the Christian's poe en star Devon ; to Etienne Grellet, a French Quaker ; 
O'er life’s tempestuous sea, and to Sir Rowland Hill. I shall be greatl 
By which the soul can gain from far obliged for any information about the writer's 
A glimpse, O God, of Thee. name and life. 


Can it have been engraved as a title-page; [This saying was discussed 7" S. ix. 429; 8 S. ix. 
for ‘The Pilot,’ A. C. Baynes, Liverpool, | 169, 239, 378; xi. 118; but the author was not 
1831, or for ‘Christian Vespers,’ C. Hutche- identified. ] 
son, Glasgow, 1832? I could not find either! W pproxouncep nc.—Why is the letter 
publication in the British Museum. ; always sounded as ng before k, ¢ or ch (pro- 
In what publication is to be found a line| pounced ask), and x? The following are 
engraving (probably about Gin. by 4in.?) | examples of what I believe to be a universal 
of Hornby Castle, after Pickersgill, engraved | pyle :° Anchor pronounced angchor; bank, 


for Fisher, Son & Co., London, 1832, by | bangk Jenkins, Jengkins; link, lingk ; 


William Miller ? W. F. MILLER. | 
= a we * |monk, mongk ; uncle, ungcle ; bunk, bungk ; 
Summerfield, Winscombe, Somerset. | anxiety, angxiety ; . minx, mingx; lynx, 
Cosas pe EspaSa.—1. Can any one give | !yngx- 
It seems to me that this fact throws some 


me the history of a very striking memorial ,. - 
to Christopher Columbus which now adorns light on recent correspondence concerning 
Seville Cathedral? I find no mention of it | the so-called duplication of the sound in some 
in a book so recent as Mr. Gallichan’s ‘Story | Words ending in ng, as angle, tingle, &c. 
of Seville’ (** Medieval Towns”), which bears W. 5. B. He 

the date of 1903. I have been told that the| Snutprepe: Derivation or THE NAME.— 
monument was brought from Havana, but | Shulbrede Priory, near Linchmere, in Sussex, 
the a Britannica’ seems to | was founded in the reign of King John. 
know nothing of it or of its transference. | There is no village or other place of the 
Whose noble conception is embodied in the name, which is confined to the Priory. The 
design? I judged that the grand figures name has been spelt in various ways, amongst 
of four kings, Castille, Aragon, Leon, and others “Shilbred” and “Silebrede.” It was 
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not unusual in Sussex, before the Reforma- 
tion, to endow plots of land, the rental of 
which went to provide either the bread for 
the Eucharist or the “pain bénit ” distributed 
after Mass, and such lands were called “ Holy 
Bread Lands,’ the rent being sometimes 
referred to as “Holebreds” (Suss. Arch. Coll., 
xliv. p. 151 and note). May the name Shul- 
brede be derived from this practice, Shul 
or Sile being equivalent to Seele = holy, 
blessed ! C. STRACHEY. 


CAMDEN ON SuRNAMES: Mussetwuite.—I 
should be much obliged for the reference in 
Camden's * Britannia’ to the place where he 
states that there are few villages in Normandy 
which are not the origin of English surnames. 

What is the meaning of the name Mussel- 
white, common in parts of South Wilts? It 
is interchangeable with Mussell, families 
calling themselves by both names. Mussell 
seems, from its termination ¢//, Norman- 
French ; Musselwhite, from its termination, 
seems English. G. Hitt. 

Harnham Vicarage, Salisbury. 


Correr Corns anp Tokens —What is the 
best way to clean these? F. M. J 
German Qvoration.— **Ohne Phosphor 
kein Gedanke.” Can any of your readers 
inform me about the origin of this phrase? 
I believe I came across it years ago in Goethe's 
works. 


Feupat System.—When an owner in fee 
held by tenure of knight service under a 
tenant in capite the position of the two 
parties is clear, but this is not so when a 
third person intervenes. Thus it is often the 
case that a knight’s fee is held by the tenant 
in fee under a mesne tenant, and he (the 
latter) holds under a tenant in caprte, and I 
should like to discover what are the privi- 
leges and burdens which this mesne tenant 
enjoyed and had to bear. B. R. 


Witton Nunnery.—The Benedictine Abbey 
of Wilton, near Marlborough, Wilts, was sur- 
rendered some time between 1537 and 1540, 
and granted to the Earl of Pembroke. What 
evidence is there that it was restored under 
ay Mary, as stated by Scott (note A to 
‘Rob Roy’)? Joun B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 


Crouch tHE Musicat Composer.—Can 
any reader of ‘N. & Q. tell me whether 
Crouch wrote any other music beside his 
well-known setting to ‘Kathleen Mavour- 
neen,’ by which he seems to be alone re- 
membered? He was born in Wiltshire ; left 
England for the States in 1849; served in 
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the Confederate army in the American Civil 
War ; afterwards settled in Maryland, and 
finally died in his eighty-ninth year at 
Portland, Maine, U.S. A contemporary states 
that the heirs of his creditors have now 
received lls. 9d in the pound owing to the 
increased value of land in Pentonville, where 
his property was situated. It would be 
interesting to know whether he is com- 
memorated in any way in his native land. 
Freperick T. HipGaMeE. 
1, Rodney Place, Clifton, Bristol. 
{F. Nicholls Crouch wrote many other songs. 
There are references to him 9" 8. vii. 450; viii. 349.) 


Latin Lixes.—I should be glad to have 
a translation of the following. The words 
border one side of an allegorical diagram 
or chart of Christian doctrine drawn in the 
twelfth century by a Flemish hand (see 
Strong's ‘Catalogue of Letters, &c., at 
Welbeck,’ p. 9) :— 

He regis nate sunt mentis sed locate 

Per quas irrores nos Christe tuendo sorores 

O felix anima que non descendit ad ima 

Ut facie celi pociatur luce fideli 

Virgineus cetus perdulci carmine letus 

Gaudet in eternum regem speculando supernum 

Hoc nobis dona sanctorum Christe corona. 

Sedibus etherneis quo sociemur eis. Amen. 

J. Foster, D.C.L. 
Tathwell, Louth, Lincs. 


“Scote Inn,” Norroirk. (See 1% 8. i. 245, 
283, 323.)—-In an od print by Kirby, 1746, 
of the sign of the above inn, built in the 
year 1655, and costing i,057/., the following 
note occurs :— 

**Tt is called ‘Schoale Inn’ from its being twenty 
miles from the City of Norwich, Ipswich, Bury 
St. Edmunds, and Thetford.” 

Can any of your readers give any meaning 
of the note under the title of the print? 
C. E. Leman. 


Danurta.—Where is this botanical “extra- 
British distribution,” mentioned from time 
to time in Hooker’s ‘Student’s Flora of the 
British Islands’? C. S. WarRD. 


“ Disce Pati.”—Can any reader of ‘N. & , 
throw light on the origin of this maxim? It 
is the motto of the Duncan family (Earls of 
Camperdown), but the present head of the 
family states that he is unaware of its origin. 
I have found it inscribed in a monastic MS. 
volume, and signed by a person known to 
have been living in 1487. C. STRACHEY. 


Miniature or Isaac Newron.—I possess 
a miniature of Sir Isaac Newton, in a frame 
set with rose diamonds, on the back of which 
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Newton, 1703.” What was the Royal Academy 
of Sciences? The miniature is signed either 
Blake or Black. I cannot find the name in 
Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary of Painters’ as a minia- 
ture painter of that date. 

Ropert BirkBeck. 


Greek Patrrtarcns.—Can any reader refer 
me to or supply me with a list of the C&cu- 
menical Patriarchs of Constantinople from 
Photius to the present Anthimus VIL. ? 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen's Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Esacutatory Prayers.—Twenty or 
thirty years ago, a number of more or less 
stereotyped greetings, ejaculatory prayers, 
and so forth, often falling into the form of 
versicle and response, were common among 
the Irish peasantry—eg., ‘‘God bless the 
work !” on coming into a place where work 
was in progress ; answered by “Thank you 
kindly.” “God be praised! now we have the 
light” ; answered, [ think, by “The Lord 
send us all the light of heaven!” I should 
be very grateful for any additions to my 
store of these generally beautiful formule, 
from those whose knowledge of the subject 
is more extensive than my own. 

A. WALLACE. 

Pennthorpe, Mead Road, Chislehurst. 


Replies. 
TASSO AND MILTON. 
§. i. 202.) 

Tue several instances of similar thought, 
and sometimes even similar phrase, between 
these two great poets which Mr. INGLEBY 
gives are certainly interesting. They do not 
prove, and were not intended to prove, that 
Milton was a plagiarist. Lauder tried to 
show that, and failed disgracefully, long ago. 
But such instances certainly lead us to infer 
that Milton was a great admirer and reader 
of Tasso’s epic. However, since Milton’s fine 
epic on the Armada has been presented to 
the present century and been accepted by 
competent critics, lovers of our great poet 
will naturally expect to find traces of Tasso 
either there or in some other part of the 
varied prose and poetry of ‘Nova Solyma.’ 
They will not be disappointed in their ex- 
pectation. The poem on the Armada consists 
of three lengthy fragments, which are quoted 
by Milton in his romance as specimens of 
epic poetry, and we are reminded of Tasso 
at the very outset. For the first fragment 
begins with the heavenly mission of Mars, 


the Royal Academy of Sciences to Sir Tsaac | 


sent from Jove in disguise to Philip of Spain ; 
and this is described in much the same 
manner as the heavenly mission of Gabriel, 
|sent from the Almighty to Godfrey of Bul- 
‘loigne in Tasso’s ‘Jerusalem Delivered.’ 
There is no copying of phrases or “ convey- 
|ing” of uncommon similes—no plagiarism 
really ; but any one who compares the mis- 
sion of Mars at the beginning of Milton’s 
epic, and the mission of Gabriel at the begin- 
ning of Tasso’s poem, cannot fail to see that 
Milton had Tasso’s descriptive lines clearly 
in his mind (though no doubt unconsciously) 
'when he began his own fragment with the 
similar mission of Mars. 

But closely as Tasso is followed here, there 
is another Italian who is imitated far more 
closely further on in the third fragment of 
the same Armada epic: I mean Marcus 
Hieronymus Vida, and a passage in the fifth 
book of his ‘ Christiad.’ There Fear is called 
forth by Satan from a horrid cave-like abode, 
and sent to frighten Pilate, just as Terror is 
called from his cave to put to flight the ships 
of the Armada, and two unusual adjectives 
meaning “volant” and “importunate” are 
used in both accounts similarly. The recur- 
rence of such words shows clearly that they 
came from the earlier poet, and were retained 
in Milton’s mind, and reproduced as his own 

| minting when he was building up “the lofty 
rime” of his earlier epic. Vida’s fame has 
always been very great as a Latin poet ; but 
I think few judges will deny that the de- 

scription of Terror’s “awful laugh,” when 

summoned to exert his power against the 

' Spanish fleet, beats anything in Vida or his 
coetaneous Latinists :— 

Then overjoyed to take 

| His share in such wild deeds, that awful Shape 

| As answer raised a peal most horrible 
Of echoing laughter long and loud, far worse 

| Than rumbling roar of twin contending seas, 
Or when the pregnant thunder-clouds displode 

| From hill to hill. A tremor ran along 

| The Arctic ground ; the mountain tops were rent 

| By that dread peal ; it flawed the eternal ice ; 

| Thick as it lay upon the Cronian Sea ;] 

E’en Heaven itself did tremble to the pole. 

The original Latin is somewhat less diffuse 
than the above ; but the idealized sublimity 
of the conception contained in it is far above 
Vida’s powers or Tasso’s either :— 

Tali sermone ciebat 
Leetantem nimium tantos miscere tumultus : 
Ille fremens, quantum displosa tonitrua reddunt, 
Et quantum freta qua sese gemina zequora rumpunt, 
Horrendum attollit risum: tremit Arctica tellus, 
Diffisseeque jugis rupes, eternaque pontl 
Fracta sono glacies ; moto celum axe tremiscit. 

But it is in the description of the cave and 
Fear its occupant that Vida is so closely 
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followed in‘NovaSolyma.’ However, whether | leaves, together with verses ‘ Upon his 
we consider the earlier Armada epic or the | Majesties coming to Holmby’ and *A Pane- 
later unsurpassable ones of Milton's blind | gyrick faithfully representing the proceed- 
old age, in neither case can it be allowed | ings of the Parliament.’ The pamphlet has no 
that the author was a plagiarist. There is | title and is undated ; it is bound among the 
the “strange case” of him and Vondel the | tracts of 1647 in the King’s Pamphlets in the 
Dutchman, it is true, and the undoubted and | British Museum, but part of the manuscript 
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remarkable similarities and parallel passages 
are amazing ; but they need not induce any 
one to consider Milton a plagiarist any more 


than to consider the immortal Elizabethan | 


author of the chronicle plays to be in the 


presents his readers with almost the very 
words of Holinshed. The fact is these two 
illustrious borrowers took, as it were, lead, 
or tin, or some baser metal, and transmuted 


it by their wondrous alchemy into the finest | 
gold the world knows of. If this be pla- | 


giarism or literary theft, the world is willing 
to have more of such deeds. Take the case 
of Francis Bacon. If ever a man knew how 
to put in better phrase what had been written 
or said by other people, and to magnificate 
and glorify it in the process of change, then 
Francis Bacon was the man. Indeed, this 
was frequently admitted by both his friends 
and enemies, and to some extent allowed 
by himself; but he, too, was no plagiarist, | 
though he was able to bombast a line or two 
out of Holinshed better even than Shakspear | 
of Stratford, as many people think. | 
Ne Quip Naas. 
Addison, in the following passage from 


| date has been cut off, and it might ssibly 
| be 1649. The lines are headed ‘ The Liberty 
of the Imprisoned Royalist,’ and this is, I 
believe, their first appearance in print. They 


have been offered for sale by auction in this 
same category because he, page after page, | 


form as the work of Lovelace, but it is not 
necessary to suppose that their author had 
even seen the lines to Althea, as the ideas 
common to both may be found in various 
other places. 

The whole poem, entitled ‘The Requiem 
or Libertie of an Imprisoned Royalist, G.M.,’ 
appears in some copies of ‘ Vaticinium Voti- 
vum; or, Palemon’s Prophetick Prayer...... 
Trajecti. Anno Caroli Martyris primo. Mr. 
Percy Dobell, of Charing Cross Road, kindly 
called my attention to this, and procured me 
a copy of the book. Other places in_which 
it was printed are: ‘Parnassus Biceps,’ 
1656, p. 107, ‘The Liberty and Requiem of 
an Imprisoned Royalist’; ‘ Witand Drollery,’ 
1656, p. 11, and ‘ Rump Songs,’ 1662, pt. i. p. 242 
(reprint), ‘ Loyalty Confin’d’; ‘ Westminster 
Drollery,’ 1671, p. 96 (ed. Ebsworth), ‘ The 
Loyal Prisoner.’ 

I have purposely omitted Lloyd’s ‘Memoirs,’ 
1668, p. 95, where it was introduced by 


the Spectator, probably refers to these imita- | these words: “But I will cloath his free 


tions :— 
“I have likewise endeavoured to shew how the 
Genius of the Poet shines by a happy Invention, a | 
distant Allusion, or a judicious Imitation ; how he 
has copied or improved Homer or Virgil, and raised | 
his own Imaginations by the Use which he has | 
made of several Poetical Passages in Scripture. I | 
might have inserted also several passages of Tasso, 


which our Author has imitated.”—No. 
* Milton's Paradise Lost.’ smite No. 369 on 


All the great epic poets since Homer have 
enriched their poems intentionally with the 
thoughts of their predecessors ; and Milton 
certainly has done so as much as any of 
them. E. YARDLEY. 


‘Merry Tuovents 1x A Sap Prace’ (10% 
S. i. 141, 193).—The authorship of these lines 
has always been a matter of interest to 
students of seventeenth-century verse, and a 
short bibliographical note may perhaps pro- 
duce more evidence upon the point. 

Twelve stanzas of the poem (omitting that 
beginning “What though I cannot see m 


ing”) were printed in a pamphlet of four 


thoughts in the closest restraint, with the 
generous Expressions of a worthy Personage 
that suffered deeply in those times, and injoys 
only the conscience of having so suffered in 
these.” What Lloyd says has been thought 
to fit L’Estrange, the traditional author (see 
Percy’s * Reliques,’ ii. bk. iii. No. 12, 1767), 
who was seized near Lynn in December, 1644, 
and imprisoned until he was allowed to escape 
from the Tower in the spring of 1648 ; but 
Mr. Ebsworth points out that he had not 
gone entirely unrewarded after the Restora- 
tion, having been appointed Licenser in 1663. 
The poem has also been assigned to Lord 
Capel (* Royal and Noble Authors,’ ed. Park, 
iii. 35); but apart from the difficulty in his 
case of Lloyd’s statement, MS. authority is, 
I believe, in favour of L’Estrange, who was 
accepted by Archdeacon Hannah as the 
author. G. THorn-Drury. 


“Bripce”: 17s DERIVATION S. i. 189). 
—This game is said to have been brought to 
from Constantinople, where it h 
been introduced by Russian members of the 
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Corps Diplomatique. The word bridge is the 
A sticised form of the Russian name for 
the game, which seems to be a combination 
of other games of the whist family, such as 
Geralasch, aia, and Preference. It was 
first played in England about 1880, according 
to the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’ The rules 
of the game in English were printed in 
1886, under the title of ‘ Biritch, or Russian 
Whist.’ When I played it for the first time 
in London, in 1892, it had already attained 
some popularity. M. Jean Boussac says that 
the game was introduced into Paris from 
London in 1893, and quotes a paragraph 
from the Figaro of 26 November of that year, 
which gives a notice of the game. I think it 
as well to mention these dates, as the author 
of ‘Badsworth on Bridge’ gives a circumstan- 
tial account of the first introduction of bridge 
into England in the year 1894. F. JEssE.. 


DANTEIANA (10% §. i. 181).— By an un- 
accountable /apsus oculi, involving a perver- 
sion of meaning, I wrote “less restricted ” in 
the eleventh line, whereas it should, of course, 
have been “Dante’s thought was move re- 
stricted.” This, I hope, will rectify an almost 
unpardonable blunder. J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


GervalsE Ho.tes §. i. 208).—-Inquiries 
have already been made for the printed works 
of this noted antiquary in a complete form, 
but without success (7 8S. x. 348). So far as 
I can ascertain, extracts from the MSS. in the 
British Museum have appeared in the ‘ His- 
tory of Sleaford,’ by Creasey ; Thompson’s 
‘Boston, 1856; and Weir’s ‘ Horncastle,’ 
1820 ; the Stamford Mercury, since the com- 
mencement of 1864; and the Zopographer, 
vol. iii., 1790. A portrait of Holles was 

iven in the ‘Lincoln Diocesan Archzo- 
ogical Papers,’ with a biographical sketch. 
For this list I am chiefly indebted to the 
contributors of ‘N. & Q.’ on various dates 
and occasions. Everarp Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


**Mreynes” AND “Rutnes” (10% §. i. 49, 
92, 217).—I hope this may not lead to a new 

uestion. I go by the ‘English Dialect Dic- 
tionary,’ which gives rhine as a Wiltshire 
variant, with a note that it is there pro- 
nounced reen (presumably riming with deen). 
And I dare say some pronounce it as rine, 
riming with Jine. But it is not so very 
certain that all these words arose from the 
same original, for our vowel-sounds de not 
wobble about wildly, as most people believe. 

It is a mere matter of curiosity to compare 
High German forms. As a fact, not a single 


English dialect-form is of High German 
origin, nor ever had any chance of being so, 
except (indirectly) through Norman. But it 
is possible that the prov. E. rine, a stream, 
though absurdly spelt rhine to look Greek 
and “classical,” or else to imitate the spell- 
ing of the German Rhine, really represents 
the A.-S. ryne, a water-course, the origin of 
our runnel and our prov. E. rinlet, with the 
same sense. This ryne is derived from runn-, 
the weak grade of rinnan, to run; whilst 
the High German Rinne is derived from the 
rime-grade of the cognate Old High German 
orm. It would very greatly conduce to 
clearness if we could a stick to English 
(Anglo-Saxon) forms, and let the Old High 
German slide. That is what I would plead 
for. When we know the history of our 
English forms we can compare the foreign 
ones at leisure, with fewer chances of error. 
Water W. SKEAT. 


Kipptes §. i. 109).—Kipples is a local 
pronunciation of the name Cupples. In his 
Halloween’ Burns says :— 
She gies the herd a pickle nits, 
And twa red-cheekit apples, 
To watch, while for the barn she sets, 
In hopes to see Tam Kipples 
That very night. 

Tam Kipples, it has been suggested, was 
a son of the Rev. Mr. William Cupples, 
minister of Kirkoswald (1720-52), where the 
scene of the poem is laid. Be this as it 
may, Mr. Cupples was locally known as Mr. 
Kipples, and others of the same name were 
so Roan in Ayrshire and elsewhere. 

In the same poem mention is made of Rab 
McGrean. This is a local form of Graeme 
or Graham. Burns’s great-grandmother, a 
Kirkoswald. woman, was Janet McGrean, 
otherwise Graeme or Graham. 

William Cupples was a well-known man 
in his day, and edited John Stevenson’s 
curious tract ‘A Rare Soul - strengthening 
Cordial’ (Glasgow, 1729, 8vo), in which fre- 

uent reference is made to his predecessor 
ony Adam, minister of Kirkoswald 1694- 
1719. Davip Murray. 


Glasgow. 


SpaNisH PRovERB ON THE ORANGE (10 8. 
i. 206).—About fifty years ago a farmer in the 
county of Durham said in my — “The 
late Bishop Barrington used to say, ‘Fruit is 
gold in the morning, silver in the afternoon, 
and lead at night’”; but I think the episcopal 
utterance was not original, though I cannot 
just now cite an earlier authority. It is such 
a usual thing for me to refresh myself with 
an orange about midnight, and to do so with 
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impunity, that I smile incredulously at the 
foreboding of the last line of the Spanish 
quatrain. St. SwIrHry. 


NAMELESS GravVesToNes (9 S. xii. 504; 
10° S. i. 173).—Another interesting example 
is to be seen in Jesmond Cemetery, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. It is a square stone 
pedestal, about four feet high, and upon it 
are what appear to be fragments of a broken 
vase, carved out of the solid stone. The foot 
of the broken vase stands beside the pedestal, 
while the body of it, on which is carved a 
rose spray, lies on its side close by, and the 
handle and two rosebuds, supposed to be 
detached from the spray by the fall, lie near 
at hand. On the southern face of the stone 
is the following inscription: “Ad Urceolum, 


Feeminas, et Auricomum, valde defletos. Hunc | 


cippum Pater Mater que dedicant.” The 
cemetery was consecrated in 1836, but I 
understand that no record of the erection of 
this affecting monument can be found. 


RicHarp WELFoRD. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Moon Fotk-Lore (10% i. 125, 175).—In 
Derbyshire the lasses greeted the new moon 
thus :— 

All hail to thee, moon, 

All hail to thee ; 

I pray thee, good moon, 

Reveal to me this night 

Who is my husband to be. 

Not in his riches, 

Not in his array (=his best clothes), 

But in his clothes 

He wears every day. 
To work the charm properly the lass must 
be alone, out of doors, and as near the moon 
as she can get. The latter condition was 
met by standing on a wall or climbing the 
bars of a five-barred gate. She must tell no 
one what she went out to do, and must not 
tell when she returned what she had done. 
All these conditions properly carried out, | 
she would in her sleep that night see her 
“ true love "—her husband to be. 

RATCLIFFE. 


Worksop. 
There is early evidence of moon folk-lore 
and superstition. For instance, certain 


fancies with regard to the influence of the | 
moon on planting, sowing, and grafting date 
back at least to the fourth or fifth century, 
to the time of Palladius, who wrote a book 
on agriculture, ‘De Re Rustica,’ or possibly 
to Columella, of the first century a.p., from 
whose work Palladius derived material. In 
1872 the Early English Text Society pub- 
lished a Middle English translation of his 
book from a manuscript of about 1420, under 


the title ‘ Palladius on Husbondrie.’ From 
this work I quote two lines (825-6) as illus- 
trative of the point :— 
To graffe and sowe in growing of the moone, 
And kytte and mowe in wanying is to doon. 
Cuartes Bunpy WILson. 
The State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 


In my childhood we had a rather different 
invocation to the new moon from that given 
by J. T. F. Ours ran as follows :— 

New moon, new moon, I woo thee 

In the name of the Lord and a fair ladye: 
If I marry a man or a man marry me, 

-In my dreams this night may I him see, 
Not clad in his rags or in his gay, 

But in the apparel he wears every day. 


M. N. 


Eprrapus : THEIR (10 i. 
44, 173, 217).—The following books, not men- 
tioned in Mr. MacMicuaev’s list, are on my 
shelves :— 
| Pettigrew, Thomas Joseph.—Chronicles of the 

Tombs: a Select Collection of Epitaphs. Bohn, 
| 1857. 

A Select Collection of Epitaphs and Monumental 

Inscriptions. Ipswich, printed and sold by J. Raw, 


| Andrews, William.—Curious Epitaphs. 1899. 
The numerous epitaphs recorded and in- 
dexed in ‘ N. & Q. would alone form a book 
| of no small propertions. Joun T. PAGE. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Not having access to Mr. W. Andrews's 
‘Curious Epitaphs,’ I cannot say how many 
of the following are therein mentioned :— 

T. Caldwell.—Ancient and Modern Epitaphs, 
796. 

F. T. Cansick.—Collection of Epitaphs, 3 vols., 
1869 75. 

W. Henney.—Collection of Epitaphs, 1814. 

James Jones.—Collection of Epitaphs, 1727. 

One Hundred and Twenty-six Sepulchral Mottos, 
1819. 
A. J. Munby.—Faithful Servants, 1891. 
B. Richings.— Voices from the Tombs, 1858. 


Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Batrome (10 §. i. 88, 173).—I would sug- 
gest that “ Batrome” or ‘‘ Batram ” is merely a 
variation of “ Bertram,” which has frequently 
been written and pronounced “ Bartram.” 
This in Northumberland is invariably the 
form used, Barty being the diminutive. In 
the old Border ballad ‘ Barthram’s Dirge’ the 
same form appears. HELGA. 


Travers Famity (10 §. i. 208).—Much 
information about this family is contained in 
‘**A Collection of Pedigrees of the Family of 
Travers, or Abstracts of certain Documents 
towards a History of the Family, by S. Smith 
Travers, Esq., arranged by Henry J. Sides, 
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of the Bodleian Library” (Oxford, 1864). A 
branch of the family settled in the time of 
Henry III. at Nateby Hall, Garstang, in Lan- 
eashire. (See Chetham Soc., vol. ev.) 
Henry Fisuwick. 


ANAGRAMS ON Prus X. (10S. i. 146).—Ana- 
grams on Giuseppe Sarto are not difficult to 
make. Perhaps Mr. DopGson may be in- 
terested in these of mine :— 

1. Petrus is e pago, ie, A Peter is this 
rustic. 

2. O Pie, gratus spe, ¢.c.,O Pius, acceptable 
art thou in thy hope. 

3. I, spes pura: tego, 7.e., Go forth, pure 
hope: I protect thee. 

4. At Ego spes puri, 7.e., But I am the hope 
of the pure men. 

5. Pius, agros pete, z.e., Pius, go into the 
country ! Joun B. 


Iosephus Sarto spells cus paro, hostes, “I 
prepare the law, O foes!” Kove post tussa, 
“a hero after the commands” or “ to the lord 
after the commandments ”; hos portas, Jesu / 
“thou bearest these men, O Iesus!” 7us est 
phos; ora! “law is light ; pray thou !” 

E. 5. Dopason. 


Sr. Mary Axe: Sr. MICHAEL LE QUERNE 
(9 S. x. 425 ; xi. 110, 231; xii. 170, 253, 351, 
507 ; 10“ 8. i. 89, 157).—I think Cox. PrripEaux 
will allow, on further reflection, that the 
phrase ‘‘ubi bladum venditur” will admit 
of an interpretation allusive to a corn-dealer 
as well as to a corn-market ; and even if it 
could be shown with certainty that “ market” 
were meant, most markets have a beginning 
in some individual retailer’s enterprise—in 
this case that of a corn-dealer as well as of a 
miller whose “ querne” was actively employed 
in grinding corn for the neighbourhood. 

J. H. MacMicuart. 


Wituram (10 §. i. 87, 156, 198).— 
Mr. A. R. Bayey supplies additional infor- 
mation as to Dr. Joseph Hartley which I had 
forgotten, through lapse of time, though his 
family was related to that of my wife. When 
I last met him, twenty-five years ago, he kept 
up his connexion with Leeds. In Walford’s 
‘County Families’ for 1901 appears, “ Rev. 
Salter Saint George John, eldest son of 
Lieut.-Col. Joseph Hartley, LL.D. Cantab., 
of the Old Downs, Hartley, Kent.” The 
italics are mine. His circuit was the south- 
eastern. MISTLETOE. 


THE IN France (10S. i. 164).—In 
the chapel of the Abbey of Fontevraud (which 
is now used as a convict prison) are preserved 
the effigies of some of our earlier kings and 


queens who were buried there. Some twelve 

'years ago I was saluted by a gamin in the 
streets of Rouen with the cry of ‘‘Goddam.” 
He seemed somewhat taken aback when [ 
thanked him with mock politeness for his 
compliment. I believe this epithet to be an 
amusing survival, though possibly not quite 
of the nature H. 2 is in quest of, of the 
English occupation. R. W. B. 


Boulingrin remains a generic term for lawn 
or grass-plot in France to this day, and 
boulin is a putting-hole. Sr. SwirhHrn. 


DorSETSHIRE SNAKE-LORE (10 i. 168).— 
One cannot but think that Rep Cross has 
hit upon a dying relic of serpent worship. 
Dr. Phené could probably explain why this 
superstition with regard to snakes and 
‘““worms” never dying till after sunset 
should be prevalent in several counties. 
Indeed, I think in his contributions to the 
discussions of the archeological societies he 
has alluded to the subject, but I cannot say 
where. In Miss Jackson’s ‘Shropshire Folk- 
lore,” 1883, edited by Charlotte Sophia 
Burne, it is remarked as follows :— 

‘‘Not having a section devoted to Reptiles, I 
must here, for want of a better place, mention the 
popular belief that an adder can only die at sunset, 
and insert the Shropshire saying, 

If the ether ’ad the blindworm’s ear, 

And the blindworm ’ad the ether’s eye, 

Neither Mon nor beiist could safe pass by.” 
In the first volume of the Volk-lore Record 
there is a collection of West Sussex super- 
stitions lingering in 1868, by Charlotte 
Latham, where it it said :— 

** We believe in Sussex that a snake, though cut 
in two, cannot die until the sun has set, and I have 


| heard of a labourer declaring that the ‘queer 
marks’ on the body of the deaf adder could be 


made out to be 
If I could hear as well as see, 
No mortal man should master me.” 
Miss Jackson heard this version when 
young :— 
If the adder could hear, and the blindworm could 


see, 
Neither man nor beast would ever go free. 


The belief with regard to “sunset” is 
probably owing in its origin to the fact that 
snakes die hard. To give an instance. A 
viper fell over the cliff, and was picked up in 
the belief that it was a grass snake. It was 

layed with for two days by the children, 
bat eventually bit both the discoverer and 
his butler, but not before it was supposed to 
have been killed by the drawing-room poker, 
and it was while examining the apparent] 
dead reptile that the butler was bitten. It 
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had been stunned only (Chambers’s Journal, 
Viperiana,’ 2 June, 1894). 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHAEL. 
Devonshire must claim its share in this 
belief. I remember a great-uncle of mine 
killing an adder in his garden at Foxdown, 
near Bideford, and hanging him on a branch 
of atree. The creature's head was crushed, 
but I saw, or thought I saw, some movement 
in him an hour or two afterwards, and pointed 
it out toone of the farm men. He answered, 
“They things do never die till sundown.” 
This was in the year 1827. ALDENHAM. 


This superstition does not appear to 
have been confined to Dorset. ‘N. & Q.,’ 
1** S. i. 511, directed attention to the fact 


that it prevailed in Cornwall and Devon. 
In 8 8. vii. 88 it is noted that in Somerset- | 
shire a countryman said, “Snakes don’t never 
die till sunset,” and the writer believed that 
opinion was common in Hants and South 
Berks. Another correspondent gave instances 
of the belief in Lincolnshire, Jamaica (1845), 
Virginia, and Essex (1830-40). | 

Shakespeare evidently was acquainted 
with the difficulty of dealing instantaneous 
doom to the snake, for he makes Macbeth 
say :— 

We've scotch'd the snake, not kill‘d it ; 

She'll close, and be herself. 
Everarp Home CoLemMan. | 
71, Brecknock Road. 


This idea is not confined to Dorsetshire. I 
have often heard it elsewhere with regard to 
lobworms as well as {snakes, but I cannot 
speak with any certainty from my own know- 
ledge. G. T. Suersory. | 

Twickenham. 

The belief that a snake cannot die till 
after sundown is, I believe, known in many 
counties. There is a story in Lincolnshire | 
that if you chop a snake into fragments it 
will wriggle about till it has “put itself 
together again.” You should, therefore, cut | 
it into “inch pieces.” Then there is hope | 
that it will not have time to sort itself out 
and arrange itself in order before the sun 
has disappeared. Lincotn GREEN. 


I have heard the superstition instanced 
at the above reference stated as an undoubted 
fact in South-East Devon—the native country 
of Ralegh, Marlborough, and Coleridge— 
which adjoins the western borders of Dorset. 

A. R. Baytey. 


I am sorry to say that when I and other 
lads in Derbyshire came across a snake 
or deaf-adder, we forthwith battered the 
life out of the creatures. Touch them we 


dared not, for the belief was that they would 
not die until after dark, and that if they were 
handled they would “ venomen us.” 

Taos. RATCLIFFE. 


The belief is shared by Lincolnshire, and 
not unknown elsewhere. Sr. SwITHIy. 


First CATCH YOUR HARE” (9" §. xii. 125, 
518; 10 §. i. 175).—As to a “civet,” no 
doubt it is usually made of hare, a “civet de 
liévre”; but in ‘Le Cuisinier 4 la Bonne 
Franquette,’ par Mique Grandchamp (Paris, 
1892), are receipts for “ Chevreuil en civet,” 
*Civet de liévre,” and “Civet de lapin 
domestique,” pp. 478, 487. Also in the 
Manuel dela Cuisini¢re Bourgeoise,’ 
par Mlle. Catherine) Paris, no date, but 
modern and current), are receipts for “ Civet 
de chevreuil” and ‘**Civet de liévre,” p. 210. 


|In “366 Menus and 1,200 Recipes of the 


Baron Brisse translated by Mrs. Matthew 
Clark” (London, 1882), are (pp. 19, 275) receipts 
for “Civet de chevreuil” and “Civet de 
liévre.” RosBert PIEeRPorNt. 


To try to explain a joke, or show that 
there 7s a joke at all, is perhaps a thankless 
task, but i will try. Thank goodness! it is 
not one of my own, or I boul not or 

e 


it. To my mind, what joke there is in t 
| French phrase lies in the superfluousness of 


the direction “prenez un liévre,” in order to 
make a ‘‘civé de liévre.” Up to a certain 
point the joke in English is practically the 
same, only the English one is strengthened 
by the recommendation to “ first catch your 
hare,” the animal being of course rather 
difficult to catch (I presume it means “ en- 
trap,” rather than “overtake” it). If we 
were told to “ first obtain your hare,” there 
would then be no real difference in the joke 
in both forms, and the advice would amount 
to about the same thing as telling any one, 
in a recipe for making bread, to get some 
flour. But there—what, even in the way of 
jokes, is one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison. Still, I think the phrases mentioned 
are generally looked upon as jokes by English 
and French respectively. I wonder whether 
a Frenchman would not see the joke in the 
English saying. If not, we could cry “ quits,” 
and each keep his own joke for his own 
delectation—not to be exported. 

In connexion with the French phrase M. 
Alexandre mentions another cookery joke, 
but expresses ignorance as to its source, 
namely, “Le lapin demande a étre écorché 
vif; le liévre préféere attendre.” But if he 
“waited” he might be “‘ caught.” 

E. 
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“ FIDE, SED CUI viDE” (10% §. i. 87, 154).— 
According to the ‘ Royal Book of Crests of 
Great Britain, Ireland, Dominion of Canada,’ 
&c. (London, James Macveigh), preface dated 
1883, this is, or was, the motto of Astley, 
Bart., Wilts ; Bankes ; Beaumont of Whitley- 
Beaumont, York ; Birkbeck, Lond. ; Green- 
sugh; Reynolds, Lond.; Stapleton, Ess. ; 
Stapylton of Norton, Durh. ; Stapylton, 
Martin-, of Myton, Yorks ; Watts of Abney 
Hall, Chesh. 

Bankes and Greensugh appear in the list 
of mottoes as using “Fide,” &c. In the 
‘Index to Family Crests’ no Bankes family 
appears with it. 

Perhaps “Greensugh” is a misprint for 
Greenough, though in the Index no Green- 
ough appears with the motto. 

Sir Richard Beaumont, of Whitley, who 
was created a baronet in 1628, died without 
issue about 1631. See William Courthope’s 


‘Synopsis of the Extinct Baronetage of | 


England,’ 1835. Ropsert PIerpornt. 

Recorps or Monastery or Mount Grace 
LE Ezor’ (10 §. i. 149, 198).—It would be 
more correct to call this ruin Mount Grace 
Priory than monastery. It belonged to the 
Carthusian Order, which was strict y eremiti- 
cal, and not ceenobitical. The article upon it 
at 8" S. ix. 22 was written by me, and in- 
cludes au interesting account, by my late 
friend Thomas Adolphus Trollope, of a visit 
paid by him, in company with G. H. Lewes 
and George Eliot, to Camaldoli in the Apen- 
nines, where a similar institution was in 
€xistence in 1861. Some unknown friend, on 
reading my account, sent me a large folio 
plan of Mount Grace Priory drawn to scale, 
which gives one a better idea of the buildings 
than any description can possibly do. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


MANNINGS AND TaweE Lt §. xii. 148, 194” 
229, 277, 310, 433).—There is an additional 
item of interest in this case of Tawell 
hitherto, I think, not mentioned by your 
correspondents. I extract it from ‘The Bath 
Road,’ by C. G. Harper (Chapman & Hall, 
1899), p. 110 


“The telegraphist warned the officials at 
Paddington to look out for a man dressed like a 
Quaker. It is a singular circumstance that the 
original telegraphic code did not comprise any 
signal for the letter ‘Q’; but the telegraphist was 
not to be beaten. He spelled the word ‘ Kwaker.’ 
Sir Francis Head has recorded how he was 
travelling along the line, months after, ina crowded 
Carriage. ‘Nota word had been spoken since the 
train left London, but as we neared Slough station 


Short-bodied, short-necked, short-nosed, exceed- 


ingly respectable-looking man in the corner, fixing 
his eyes on the apparently fleeting wires, nodded to 
us as he muttered aloud: ‘Them’s the cords that 
hung John Tawell.’” 

A foot-note states that the telegram was to 
the following effect :— 

“A murder has just been committed at Salt Hill, 
and the suspected murderer was seen to take a 
first-class ticket for London by the train which left 
Slough at 7.42 p.m. He is in the garb of a Quaker, 
with a brown great-coat on which reaches nearly 
to his feet. He is in the last compartment of the 
second-class carriage.” 

One of the earliest messages sent was the 
announcement of the birth of the Duke of 
Edinburgh in August, 1844. This does not 
quite answer the late Capr. THORNE GEORGE'S 
surmise that the wire from Slough to 


Paddington was a special royal one. 
R. J. Fynmore. 


ENGLAND” (10 §. i. 189).—This term, 
the late Dr. E. Cobham Brewer explains in 
his ‘Dictionary of Phrase and Fable, was 
first used in 1641, twenty-one years after our 
American colony of New Virginia received 


the name of New England. 
Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 


‘Tue Oxrorp Eneuisn Dictionary’ (10 
S. i. 146, 193).—I quite agree with W. C. B. 
that “it is unscientific and unmethodical to 
give a book any other name than that which 
appears on its title-page,” and therefore I was 
surprised when he adopted the title (8 S. 
xii. 370), without protest, of ‘The Historical 
Dictionary of the English Language’ (in in- 
verted commas) from the editorial note (¢id., 
p. 321). I agree with all that is said in this 
editorial note except the inference that the 
dedication calls the work “The” ‘H.E.D.’ 
The dedication says “this” historical ~~ 
lish dictionary (without capitals, I contend). 
Note also that the dedication to the third 
volume is by “the University of Oxford.” 

Many great works have several titles. That 
to Baron von Humboldt’s voyages, published 
at Paris in 1810, has four distinct and dif- 
ferent title-pages. Many books are known 
by titles not exactly that of their title-pages. 
But there is in the present case ample room 
for ‘The O.E.D.: a New English Dictionary 
on Historical Principles.’ believe many 
other dictionaries are called “new.” One 
will be found on p. 42 of Dr. Murray’s 
admirable treatise (which I shall not cite by 
its first title) ‘The Evolution of Englis 
Lexicography ,’ 1900. 

We are all striving for the same end, the 
benefit of the ‘Dictionary, and one of its 
doughtiest champions has been the writer 
of the note on p. 321 referred to above, which 
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note I have had great pleasure in reading 
again. Raten Tuomas. 

[The heading of a reply is necessarily the same 
as that of the article ber = Me to, and does not indi- 
vate any preference on the part of the second con- 
tributo™.} 


i. 127, 177).—In Macaulay’s * History of 
England’ it is said that the education of 
Marlborough had been so much neglected 
that he could not spell the most common 
words in his own language. Macaulay must 
have believed the anecdote “which only 
dulness takes literally.” We see from Pepys 
that in the youth 
historical and other plays of Shakspeare 
were sometimes acted, and we can 
from him that they were not so much 
esteemed as those of Jonson, or so frequently 
acted as those of Fletcher. When Marl- 
borough himself became great, the greatness 
of Shakspeare was beginning to be generally 
recognized; but when Marlborough was 
young few people thought Shakspeare to be 
more than an ordinary play wright. 
E. YARDLEY. 
Apirat Bynxe 8. i. 189).—Probably 
the selection by Admiral Byng of the title of 
Torrington was prompted by the circum- 
stance of the town having already provided 
General Monk, who was so created by 
Charles IT. at the Restoration, with the title 
of Earl of Torrington ; and it was perhaps 
thought desirable to revive an extinct title 
rather than to seek an entirely new one—a 
choice which seems to indicate that Byng 
was an admirer of Monk. . 
J. Hotpen MacMicuakt. 


IMMORTALITY OF ANIMALS (10% S. i. 169).— 
Luther's belief in the possibility of a future 
state for animals is affirmed in ‘N. & Q.. 
8 S. ii. 233, where also other authorities are 
quoted. It may be interesting to add to the 
bibliography of the subject a book in my 
collection entitled “Essays tending to prove 
Animal Restoration. By Samuel Thompson, 
Wesleyan Minister. Newcastle: Edward 
Walker, Pilgrim Street. 1830” (12mo, 235 pp.). 
The preface is dated “ Alston, 2nd November, 
1829.” Mr. Thompson was one of two itinerant 
ministers stationed at Alston, in Cumberland 
(the highest market town in England), during 
the years 1828 and 1829. 

ticHARD WELFORD. 

“Sorrent”: “HaGcovete” (10% i. 208). 
— Sorpeni is explained in ‘The Chronicle of 
Jocelin de Brakelond,’ ch. xiii.; see the 
edition by Sir Ernest Clarke, p. 151. His 
note says “payment for a cow”; but it is 


of Marlborough the! 


| 


earn | 


| term. 
MARLBOROUGH AND SHAKESPEARE (10 S. | 


easy to assign the origin, if the whole context 
be considered. His translation is as follows :— 

“There being given to them [i.¢., to the burgesses 
by our abbot] another quittance from a certain 
customary payment, which is called sorpeni, in 
consideration of four shillings, payable at the same 
For the cellarer [of the abbey] was accus- 
tomed to receive one penny by the year for every cow 
belonging to the men of the town for their dung 
and pasture,” &e. 

See the whole passage. 

Sor obviously represents the prov. E. saur, 
manure (‘E.D.D’), from the Icel. saurr, 
excrements. And pent is penny—i.e., money. 
So that the riddle is not difficult ; it means 
“payment for manure.” 

Haggovele I can only guess at. I take it 
to be a Southern spelling of a word due to 
Icel. Aag-fella, a field, from hagi, a hedged 
field, enclosure, pasture. Hence it might 
mean payment in respect of such a field. 

Water W. SKEAT. 

Is it possible that haggorele is hedge-money 
—haga, Saxon, a hedge, and veal? Veal or 
veal-money was a yearly rent paid by one of 


‘the tithings within the manor of Bradford, 


lived in Torquay. 


in Wiltshire, to their lord the Marquess of 
Winchester, which was in lieu of veal paid 
formerly in kind. It might be a local variant 
of Aay-bote or hedge hote, which was a mulct 
or recompense for hedge-breaking, or rather 
a right to take wood necessary for making 
hedges, either by tenant for life or for years, 
though not expressed in the grant or lease. 
Hagyng is in Scotland an enclosure, a 
hedging: “Als gud hagyng throucht the 
cloiss and langous the hous syd” (see Jamie- 
son’s ‘Dict.’). A haggard is not only an 
untrained hawk, but also a yard enclosed by 
a hag or hedge, and a hagman is one who 
gains his sustenance by cutting and selling 
wood (in the North of Scotland). 
J. Horpen MacMIcuakt. 


PANNELL (9 §S. xii. 248, 475; 10% S. i. 172). 
—My great-grandfather was Dr. Pannell, of 
Collumpton, and his only child was the wife 
of my grandfather Davy. There was a bell- 
foundry at Collumpton carried on by William 
and Charles Pannell at the time mentioned 
by Mr. Cann Hucues, but they were not 
connexions of ours. They succeeded Thomas 
Beilbie, who cast so many of the West of 
England bells. The last bell cast by the 
Pannells was in 1851. It weighs about 500 Ib.. 
and is now in the possession of a friend of 
mine at Collumpton, who also owns a cistern 
head stamped “T. Beilbie, 1807.” This 
foundry was destroyed some years ago. I 
knew Mr. Charles Pannell, who formerly 
He went from here to 
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Ryde, Isle of Wight. Since then I have | ably from that contained in the extract from 


heard nothing of him. Excepting this 

gentleman I have never met with the name 

of Pannell in the West of England outside 

my own family. A. J. Davy. 
orquay. 


Wittram or Wykenam §. i. 223).— 
Mr. R. C. Bostrock’s theory is that the per- 
sons whom William of Wykeham regarded as 
his parents were identical with John Launge 
and his wife, who were respectively “ yeoman” 
and “damsel” to Queen mace at the time 
of the birth of her son Edward, afterwards 
King Edward IIL, and who, being the first 
to bring to King Edward II. the news of the 
birth, were rewarded with the grant of an 
annuity of 80/. for their lives, to be paid out 
of the farm of the City of London by the 
sheriffs (‘Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1307-13,’ 
p. 519). Mr. Bostock can hardly be aware 
that on 21 October, 1331, John Launge and 
his wife surrendered this annuity and its 
arrears* in consideration of 300/. to be paid 
at the Exchequer by instalments, and that 
between the grant of the annuity and its 
surrender this same John Launge received 
the honour of knighthood (‘Calendar of 
Patent Rolls, 1330-34,’ p. 187). To accept 
Mr. Bosrock’s theory about William of 
Wykeham's parentage it is necessary to sup- 

ose that, though his reputed father was a 

night, the fact that he received knighthood 
escaped the notice of the bishop himself, as 
well as of his contemporaries and earliest 
biographers. Mr. Bostock unfortunately 
follows Miss Strickland in giving Isabel as 
the name of Sir John Launge’s wife. The 
above mentioned ‘Calendars’ show that her 
real name was Joan. H. C. 


Quotations (10 S. i. 190).—The quotation 
“And better death,” &c., is to be found in 
the Poet Laureate’s sonnet entitled ‘ Love’s 
Wisdom.’ C. Turner Room. 

7, Cromwell Place, Highgate, N. 


Lonpon RuspsisH at Moscow (10 8. i. 208). 
—Particular reference is made to the “ hea 
of rubbish” at Battle Bridge in Mr. F. 
Miller's ‘ History of St. Pancras, Past and 
Present,’ published (if I remember rightly) 
about thirty years ago, and dedicated to the 
late George Cruikshank, who was an old 
resident in that parish. Not having the 
work before me, 
extract. The account, however, is of a some- 
what romantic character, and varies consider- 


* The annuity remained wholly unpaid down to | ceed 3 
4 18-23, | There were also two Emmas, the first one 


1322 (‘Calendar of Close Rolls, 1318-23,’ p. 611). 


am unable to give an |‘ 
|ing there were two duplicate names in the 


the St. James's Gazette. J. Bastt Bircu. 


54, Eade Road, Finsbury Park. 


Perhaps this story may be grounded on the 
account of the removal of gravel from Orme 
Square, Bayswater, for which see 8" S. x. 35. 

W.C 


Our Pusiic Scuoor (10" §S. i. 166, 
215).—Another school, now known to be far 
older than was formerly supposed, is King 
Edward's School, Stratford-on-Avon, which 
in all probability educated William Shake- 
speare in 1571-8, Walter Roche, Fellow of 
C.C.C., Oxon, being at that time master. 
The school prospectus states that it was 
founded before 1400 by the Guild of the 
Holy Cross, endowed in 1482 by Thomas 
Jollyffe, and received its charter in 1553 from 
King Edward VI. But Mr. A. F. Leach has 
discovered the fact that, as early as 1295, 
a schoolmaster was ordained deacon with 
William of Grenefield, rector of Stratford, 
and afterwards Lord High Chancellor and 
Archbishop of York. He has also practically 

roved that Richard Foxe, afterwards Lord 

-rivy Seal, Bishop of Winchester, and 
founder of C.C.C., Oxon, was master there 
from 1477 to 1482. The beautiful old build- 
ings, which still exist, adjoining the Guild 
Chapel and near the site of Shakespeare's 
house, New Place, were erected 1424-5. 

A. R. Bay ey. 


Nearly all the greater monasteries had 
schools for the boys of the neighbourhood, 
and many of the present cathedral and 
grammar schools are practically continua- 
tions of previous monastic provisions. Docu- 
mentary evidence may not be always forth- 
coming ; but it would not be easy to decide 
that this or that is the “ oldest public school.” 

The present grammar school at Evesham 
has an endowment of not more than 10/.a 
year, being the sum allowed by Henry VIII. 
on the dissolution of Evesham Abbey, which 
was founded in 703. W. C. B. 


WILLIAM WILLIE (10 §. i. 67).—I cannot 
state that I have ever been acquainted with 
any one bearing what might be called a 
“double name.” But I have personal know- 
ledge of what might be called “duplicate 
names” in the same family. My mother was 
a native of Truro, and her parents had eleven 
children, but only nine names, thus indicat- 


amily. There were two Mary Anns; the 
first one dying in infancy, the second suc- 
ed to the name and place of the former. 
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dying an infant, the second attaining the 
age of thirty-one. The second Mary Ann 
married a native of Exeter, by whom she had 
seven children, six boys and one girl. But 
there were only five names in the family, 
there being two duplicate names. The fourth 
child was named Charles Augustus, and the 
fifth Francis Adolphus. But before the sixth 
made his appearance Charles Augustus had 
died, so when the sixth child was born he was 
named to succeed Charles Augustus. Again, 
before the seventh child was born, Francis 
Adolphus, the fifth child, also died, and at 
the birth of the seventh he was named to 
succeed Francis Adolphus, the fifth child. 
So in this we have the second Francis 
Adolphus of the same family being a son of 
the second Mary Ann of the same family. 
This second Francis Adolphus is the writer 
of this note. It would seem as if my parents 
did not have enough names to “go round.” 


Whether this is a custom in the West 
Country I have no knowledge. So far as my 
experience goes I have found no similar | 
example of “ duplicate names.” 8 

But as to two persons in the same family 
with similar names //ving at the same time, 
I have never heard of it. 

Francis Apotepnus Horkrns. 

Los Angeles, California, U.S. 

[For brothers bearing the same Christian name | 
see 9° S. i. 446; ii. 51, 217, 276, 535; iii. 34, 438; vi. 
174; vii. 5, 91; and sisters, 2" 8. v. 307; 9° S. vii. 
436. 

“Aw AUSTRIAN ARMY” (10% §. i. 148, 211).— 
I am glad that Urtiap confirms my state- 
ment about these lines having first appeared 
in the 7'rifer,7 May, 1817; and if so, I venture 
to think it disposes of several of Mr. Co.e- 
MAN’S suggestions as to the authorship. 

G. W. 


HistortcaL GrocrarHy or Lonpon (10% 
S. i. 208).—The Middlesex section of the 
‘Victoria History’ would, one might expect, 
include such a geographical history and 
review of the growth of London. As one 

reatly interested in Middlesex, including 
ame wl and being engaged at present in 
compiling a work on old Middlesex families, 
I should be glad to assist in such a work as 
suggested. From a business point of view I 
hardly think that the undertaking could be 
profitable if copies were offered at 1s. each. 

Frep. Hrrentn-Kemp. 
6, Beechfield Road, Catford, 8. E. 


GeneALocy : New Sources (10 §. i. 187, 
218).—It does not seem to be known that the 
church “+. Peter ad Vincula was a Peculiar 


Jurisdic. nm for testamentary matters in the 


sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The 
‘Return’ of 1830 does not mention it, but 
‘Old and New London’ gives it as being free 
from episcopal authority till the time of 
Edward VI. In the Bodleian Library they 
have a register of this court covering the 
years 1586-1614 and 1660-5. An index to 
the contents of this book is in my posses- 
sion. Nothing is known of the other records 
of this court at the Public Record Office. 
GERALD MARSHALL. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Duchess Sarah: being the Social History of the 
Times of Sarah Jennings, Duchess of Marlborough. 
By One of her Descendants (Mrs. Arthur Col- 
ville). (Longmans & Co.) 

Ose of the features of modern literature consists 
in the biographies of women of rank, ‘‘ Queens of 
Tears,” “ Uasseuned Queens,” royal favourites, 
and others, whose position in history has generally 
been eclipsed by that of their husbands or pro- 
tectors. Among uncrowned celebrities of this sex 
must certainly be counted Sarah Jennings, Duchess 
of Marlborough, the Mrs. Freeman to the Mrs. 
Morley of Queen Anne, and the woman possibly of 
most importance of the pre-Georgian era. So great 
was the influence she exercised conjointly with her 
husband, that it is difficult to dissociate her from 
the history of her epoch. It is only her early life, 
indeed, when signs of her coming greatness were 
not easily traced, and the period after the death of 
her husband and her own loss of influence, which 
was passed in feuds and lawsuits, that are easily 
disentangled from historic records and discussions 
of statecraft. 

Tracing as she does her ancestor from her early 
life to the close, Mrs. Colville begins by placing us 
in a world depicted by Anthony Hamilton, and 
ends by leaving us in one far less interesting, the 
authorities for which are Fielding, Coxe, Hooke, 
and Ralph. Her book is avowedly an apologia for 
the great Duchess, and is undertaken lest some one 
less reverent and sympathetic should deal with the 
materials collected. That the work will go far to 
change the general estimate concerning one of the 
cleverest, shrewdest, most wrongheaded, intem- 
perate, and pugnacious of women is not to be 
anticipated. What is said, however, about her 
good - heartedness and the qualities to be dis- 
covered behind her aggressive and, as we hold, 
vindictive disposition may be read, and must exer- 
cise such influence as it may. It may at least be 
maintained that a book for which its author claims 
no great measure of literary craftsmanship can 
yerused with sustained interest and pleasure, and 

as few dull pages. The pictures of life at various 
epochs are animated, onl the portraits of those 
with whom Sarah Jennings was thrown into asso- 
ciation are animated and often faithful. Born in 

1660, the year of Restoration, Sarah was twelve 

years of age when she made her first appearance 

at the least decorous, if not the most dissi- 
vated Court in ee that of St. James’s. 

Her hair, like that of her mother, when both 


arrived at the Palace, was arranged, we are told, 
flat on the top of her head in natural curls, slightly 


| 
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frizzed at the side. This style was due to Mile. de 
Fontanges, after whom it was named. Her hair 
coming down when she was riding with Louis XIV., 
she tied it up with her garter. Fascinated with 
the effect, the king bade her wear it that way, and 
so brought the style into fashion. Not long had 
the juvenile Sarah been at Court before she showed 
unconquerable temper, and worsted her mother in 
a fierce battle. She was but fifteen when she 
conquered John Churchill, and, in spite of the 
opposition of his father, the engagement was 
8 ily announced, and in 1678, when she was 
eighteen and he ten years older, they were privately 
married. When, in 1688, Lady Churchill and her 
then dear friend Princess (afterwards Queen) Anne 
fled from Court to the Earl of Northampton’s, they 
were waited upon by Colley Cibber, who was 
strangely fascinated ly Lady Churchill. Very 
bright are the pictures of Queen Mary, whose 
gaiety during the coronation period brought on her 
the implied censure of Evelyn and the open con- 
demnation of Burnet. Among many interesting 
documents preserved in appendixes is a very 
favourable character of the Duchess by Mr. Mayn- 
waring, unfortunately unfinished, from the Coxe 
papers. What is specially commended in her is 
modesty, a virtue that might well stand out con- 
spicuously in a Stuart Court. The famous son 
written after Malplaquet on a report of the deat 
of Marlborough, 

Malbrook s’en va-t-en guerre, 
is also quoted. In a very readable and entertaining 
volume the illustrations are an attractive feature. 
These include portraits of Charles II., James II., 
Queen Mary II., King William III., George, Prince 
of Denmark, Princess Anne, George I., George 11., 
and, of course, the heroine, after Kneller. A few 
misprints call for revision. ‘‘ Cussons’s” ‘ History of 
Hertfordshire’ should be Cussans’s. As a whole the 
book is commendably correct. 


Great Masters. Part XI. (Heinemann.) 

Or ‘The Syndics’ (‘De Staalmeesters’) of Rem- 
brandt, which constitutes the first illustration in the 
latest part of ‘Great Masters,’ Sir Martin Conway 
declares that it is in its line the finest picture in the 
world. This criticism will find general acceptance. 
Sir Martin speaks of its type as eas the 
dignity of a bye (sic) gone age. What is a bye 
gone age? The reproduction is magnificent. Hopp- 
ner’s ‘The Sisters’ presents two of the nineteen 
children of Admiral Sir Thomas Frankland, of 
Thirkleby, and the plate is every whit as fine as 
the engraving by Ward, which sold recently for 
500 guineas. Van Dyck's ‘Philip, Fourth ron 
Wharton,’ is from the Hermitage Gallery, 
St. Petersburg. It was painted in 1632, and is in 
Van Dyck’s best style. Last comes Botticelli’s 
marvellous ‘ Mother and Child, with Angels,’ from 
the Raczynski collection, Berlin. 


Handbook for Yorkshire. (Stanford.) 
Tue fourth edition of ‘Murray’s Handbook for 
Yorkshire’ has been revised and remodelled, and 
is now issued with 28 maps and plans. It is in 
regard to maps and plans of towns, &c., that im- 
provement is principally to be noted. In large 
industrial centres—such as Leeds, Sheffield, Brad- 
ford, Huddersfield, Halifax, &c.—great changes 
have been made, but the Yorkshire of the tourist, 
the dales of the Ure and the Swale, Clapham, 
Ingleton, Settle, and the border lands of Durham 


and Westmorland, retain their old features and 
charm. In connexion with Grewelthorpe, p. 320, 
it might be mentioned that a delightful cream 
cheese is, or used to be, made there. Farnley Hall, 
p. 412, is, of course, the seat of the Fawkeses. A 
second Farnley Hall, not named here, is mentioned 
in ‘ Cassell’s Gazetteer.’ This used to exist about 
three miles west of Leeds. Has it disappeared ? 
The ‘Handbook’ retains its not very seriously 
contested supremacy. 


Examination of an Old Manuscript. By T. Le 
Marchant Douse. (Taylor & Francis.) 

Tue old manuscript to which Mr. Douse has devoted 
a slim quarto is the first leaf of an anonymous work, 
which has sometimes been called, though with 
little reason, ‘The Conference of Pleasure.’ It is 
preserved in the library of the Duke of North- 
umberland at Alnwick. The editor gives a fac- 
simile of this page, partly burnt at the edges, which 
shows it to be closely scribbled over with a con- 
fusion of words, names, and fragmentary tags of 
lines. With a good deal of ingenuity he comes to 
the conclusion, from a patient examination of the 
names mentioned, which include those of Shake- 
speare, Bacon, Sidney, Nash, and Essex, that the 
scribbler was none other than John Davies, of 
Hereford, who is known to have been on friendly 
terms with all these personages. Vorld tout / 


Place-names of Scotland, By James B. Johnston, 

B.D. (Edinburgh, Douglas.) 

Manx Names. By A. W. Moore, M.A. (Stock.) 
TuESF two excellent manuals on the origin of names 
in different families of the Celtic stock have simul 
taneously attained to a second edition, as they 
deserved to do. Mr. Johnston has been able to 
improve his book by the addition of some new 
matter contributed by Dr. McBain, Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, and other Gaelic scholars, but the num- 
ber of alternative derivations by which a name can. 
still be accounted for ‘“‘another way” shows how 
difficult and indeterminate the science of local 
etymology is, and perhaps in many cases must ever 
be, where early authorities are not forthcoming. 
This improved edition of Mr. Johnston's work still 
leaves something to be desired in the matter of 
editing. In his introduction, e.g. (p. xvi), he calls 
our attention to three words of special interest, 
which Dr. Murray would do well to take account 
of, and for these he refers us to the name list in 
the body of the book. We turn to the place indi- 
cated for the first of these three interesting words, 
which is Ben, and find there is no such entry ; so 
that Dr. Murray and ourselves will have to possess 
our souls in patience till the third edition shalb 
inform us what we ought to know about Ben. The 
author succumbs to the temptation of identifying 
eager, the tidal wave, with the Old Eng. egor (p. 116), 
in which he has the Oxford lexicographer against 
him and Prof. Skeat to boot. 

Mr. Moore’s account of Manx names has already 
won a place for itself in the library of books on 
words and places so happily inaugurated by the 
late Canon Taylor and Dr. Joyce. Some valuable 
suggestions from Prof. Zimmer have been incor- 
porated in this new edition, and a commendatory 
preface has been contributed by Prof. Rhys, in 
which he propounds a new explanation of the 
puzzling name of the local parliament, “‘ the House 
of Keys.” He proposes to see in ‘‘ Keys” merely 
an Anglicized rendering of the Manx Kiare-as 
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(pronounced something like Adrés), standing for 
Kiare-as- Feed, ** Four-and-Twenty,” which was the 
number of its members. The transformation would 
have been easier in former times, when “* Keys” 
was always pronounced Kays. We may add that 
those who are keen about the origin of surnames 
will tind much to interest them in these two 
volumes. 


Ancient Cale ndars and Constellations. By the Hon. 
Emmeline M. Plunket. (Murray.) 

By “ancient " is here meant Babylonian, Egyptian, 

and Indian. It has long been recognized that the 

zodiacal constellations (on the places of the sun 

and moon in which all calendar-making is and 


must be founded) originated with the star-observers | 
in the Euphratean valley. But there are difficulties | 


connected with the subject in consequence of the 
changes produced by the precession of the equi- 
noxes, which Miss Plunket has fully grasped, and 
on which she has brought forward some helpful 
suggestions. The work is chiefly a collection of 
papers contributed by her to the Proceedings of 
the Society of Biblical Archwology, and the volume 
gives a view of all that is now known respecting 
the very interesting subject of which it treats. 
The days are long gone by since Sir G. Cornewall 
Lewis endeavoured to throw doubt upon the results 
of decipherment (then only in its infancy) of the 
cuneiform inscriptions, whole libraries of which 
are now in our hands. 


The First Volume of the Conway Parish Re giste ra, 
in the Rural Deanery of Artlechiredd, Diocese of 
Bangor, Caeruarroushire, to 103. (Clark.) 

Miss Hapvey has edited the Conway parish regis- 

ters with great care. The labour of transcription 

must have been very wearisome, as the documents 
are some of them faded. They also abound in 
contractions, and three languages—Latin, Welsh, 
and English—have been employed. The present 
volume, though covering upwards of two centuries 
and a half, does not contain the weddings after 

1753, when the new marriage law, as it was called, 

came into force. We are, however, promised these 

marriages in due time. May we suggest that when 
this register is copied for the printer the names of 
the witnesses should on no account be omitted? 

They are often very important, as furnishing sug- 

gestions of family relationships, which not infre- 

quently direct to evidences of pedigree which would 
otherwise have failed to come to light. 

The editor in her introduction gives useful 
notes on the history of Conway. From 1172 to 
1284 it was the site of a Cistercian abbey, around 
which a flourishing town soon grew up. When, 
however, Edward L. established his rule over Wales 
he drove away the native population, and, with 
what they must have regarded as high-handed 
injustice, peopled the town with Englishmen. From 
what part of his ancestral dominions he gathered 
his new settlers Miss Hadley does not tell us. 
There is probably no evidence on the matter. The 
monks were also removed, but in their case it cannot 
be regarded as an act of confiscation, as they were 
settled at Maenan, some ten miles away. When this 
removal took place the monastic church was made 
parochial. To what extent it suffered by the change 
is not clear. We imagine it passed lightly through 
storms of the Tudor period and the wars of the 
seventeenth century, and that the changes the 
modern archeologist deplores are maiuly due to 


the neglect of Georgian officialism and the crass 
ignorance of the restorers of later days. 

In the Conway registers, as is the case with nearly 

all such documents when they extend back to an 
early period, there are blanks. Here we find 
that several years at the end of the sixteenth and 
beginning of the seventeenth century have not 
| been filled in. This neglect was probably due to 
| the plague, which nearly depopulated Conway 
during the ten years between 1597 and 1607. It is 
| interesting to tind that in Wales, as we believe 
| to be the case in Scotland, the burial entries regard- 
ing married women record their maiden names as 
| well as the surnames of their husbands. Had this 
been the custom in England it would have been 
a great help to genealogists. The index of names 
seems accurate and complete; but we are sorry 
| that it gives surnames only. In cases of common 
| names, such as Hughes, Jones, Lloyd, and Williams, 
this is the cause of great inconvenience. There is, 
moreover, an index of trades and professions men- 
tioned in the registers which will be found of 
service. 

Miss Hadley gives a valuable addition not pro- 
mised on the title-page, that is, all the monumental 
inscriptions which occur inside the church. We 
give one of them here, as it may interest our 
American readers: ‘* Annae uxori Thomas Apthorp 
Armig. que annum tricessimum agens <decessit 
Septr. 28 MpcCLXXXI¥. maritus americanus ob fidem 
regi debitam proscriptus morens P.” The inscrip- 
tions in the Pw oo which are not given, are, 
we understand, numerous. We trust they are 
reserved for a future volume. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
- in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ** Duplicate.” 

Ciexicus.—Tennyson refers to Margaret Roper, 
the daughter of Sir Thomas More, who is said to 
have secured his head after his execution and kept 
it till her death. 

W. H. R.—Will be duly inserted. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 


print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NOTICE.—FRIDAY NEXT being Goop | 


FRIDAY, NOTES and QUERIES will be 
published on THURSDAY, at 10 o’clock.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS should be at the Office 
not later than 5 o’clock on TUESDAY After- 

noon. 
TOTES anp QUERIES.—The SUBSCRIPTION 
to NOTES anv QUERIES free by post is 10s. 3d. for Six Months; 


or 2s. 6d. for twelve Months, including the Volume Index.—JOHN C. 
FRANCIS Notes and Queries Othe, bream Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


( WNERS of GENUINE SPECIMENS of OLD | 


ENGLISH FURNITURE, OLD PICTURES, OLD CHINA, OLD 
SILVER, &c., who desire to DISPOSE of same PRIVATELY are 


invited to send particulars to HAMPTUN & SONS, Pall Mali East, who | 


are always prepared to give full values for interesting Szampies. 


ILL PERSONS who wish to have GENEA- | 


LOGICAL WORK DONE, either in Iown or Country, on | 


strictly moderate terms, be kind enough to communicate with Mr. 
GULDWOURTH KEN DALE, at 118, Gleneagle Koad, Streatham, 8. W. 


MESSES.. THOMAS & WILLIAMS, Record 


77, Chancery Lane, London, W.( PERSONALLY 


UNDERTAKE EVERY DESCRIPTION of GENEALOGIC AL and other | 


SEARCHES in the Public Kecord Office, Principal Probate Registry, 
British Museum, and all other Kepositories of Records in England 


and Wales. Fixed Moder.ve Charges. Speciality, all maitersreiatirg | 


to Wales 
* Examine well your blood 
Beans Joha of Gaunt doth bring bis pedigree "— Suakesrzane 


NCESTRY, English, Scotch, Irish, and American, 

TRACED from STATE RECOK)4. Speciality: West of England 

and Emigrant Pamilies —Mr. KEYNELL-UPHAM, 36 Haldon Koad, 
Breter, and 1, Upham Park Read, Chiswick, London, 


R. LEO. CULLKTON undertakes the furnish- 
ing of Abstracts of Wills, Chancery Proceedings ; also Copies of 

Entries from Parish Kegisters, and other Kecords useful for Genea- 
logical Evidences in England, Scotland and Ireland. HKeing in comma- 
nication with Genealogical Workers in all parts of the Continent he is 
also in a position to carry out Fo eign Kesearches. Abbreviated 
Latin Documents Copied, Fxtended, and fansiated. 

Antiquarian and Scientific Material Searched for and Copied at the 
British Museum. 

92, Piccadilly, London. 


y ORKSHIRE NOTES and QUERIES. 

A Monthly Journal for Antiquaries, Archwologists, Biographers, 

Historians, and Men of Letters generally. 
Pp. 40, crown 4to, and Cover. 

Devoted solely to Matters pertaining to the County of York. 
Edited by CHAS. F. FORSHAW, LL D. Fell. Roy. Soc. Lit, 
F.R Hist 8., Fellow of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. 
Annual Subecription, 3s. 6d per annum, post free 
PARTI (40 pp.) NOW READY. 6 Iliustrations. 

Address all communications to EDITOR, Yorkshire Notes and Queries, 
Kiradford. Contributions cordially solicited on all Matters of an 
Antiquirian or Historical Nature relative to Yorkshire 

Kusiness Manager, Mr. H.C. DERWENT, Torkshire Notes and Queries 
Office, Bradford. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS sup- 

plied, no matter on what Subject. Acknowledged the world over 
as the most expert Hook finders extant. Please state wants.—HKAKER'S 
@rens Booushop, 14-16, John Bright Street. Kirmingham. 


{BRARIAN to ) the SOCIETY of WRITERS te to 
HIS MaJESTY'S SIGNET. 

a Office of LIBRARIAN to the SOCIETY of WRITERS to HIS 
MAJEST\'s SIGNET, recently held by the late Thomas Graves Law, 
LL D., beng NOW VACANT, applications for the Uttice, accom 
by twent -five Copies of Testimoniais may be made, on or fore 
MAY 1 N&Xf, to JOHN MILLIGAN, Writer to the Signet, 15, York 
Piace, Edinburgh, Clerk to the Society, from whom any further 
information may be obtained. 

March 2 22, 1904 


‘HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD, 
(The L ey L PRESS. Ltd, Publishers and Printers, 
Leadenhal! Street. London. 
Contams an. paper. over which the pen slips with perfect 


| freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New Pocket 


Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain 
Authors should note that The Leadenhal! Press, I td, cannot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 


| should be retained. 
QTICKPHAST PASTE is miles better than Gum 


for sticking in Scraps, joining Papers, &c. 34.,6d., and with 
strong, useful Krush (nota Toy). Send two stamps to cover postage 
for a sample Hottle. including Hrush. Factory, Sugar Loaf Court, 
Leadenhall Street, B.C. Of all Stationers. Stick phast Paste sticks. 


THENAUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
4 18. Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queres, &c.. is 
preparea UBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, 
ana PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane 


THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


Last Week’s ATHENASUM contains Articles on 


IRELAND in the NEW CENTURY. 
THROUGH the LANDS of the SERB. 


PROF. DOWDEN on ROBERT BROWNING. 
SOCIOLOGY in the ENGLISH NOVEL, 1830-50. 


NEW NOVELS:—La Vie Amoureuse de Fran¢>is Barbazanges; Unto Each Man his Own; The Royal 
Quaker ; Strong Mac; Myra of the Pines; A Master Hand ; Les Maritimes. 


SPORTS and PASTIMES. 


SHORT STORIES. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—German Views of the War in South Africa; Manchuria and Korea; The 
Money-Maker ; Tactics and Military Training ; Buckle’s History of Civilization and Aylwin ; Prof. 
Villari on Savonarola; A Translation of Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell; How to Write Verse ; A Historic 
View of the New Testament ; Rules for Compositors and Readers ; Problémes de l'Ouest Africain. 


LIST of NEW BOOKe. 
T. G. LAW; 


CAMBRIDGE NOTES; The SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON; WELSH BIBLE 


EXHIBITION in CARDIFF ; COLERIDGE’S “BROTHER” in WORDSWORTH’S STANZAS ; 
The ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY'S ‘TRANSACTIONS’; MOORE LETTERS ; SALE. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE 


:—The Nile Quest ; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS:—German and Flemish Masters in the National Gallery ; Exhibition of Miniatures by 
John Smart; Vincenz» Benvenuti; Sales; Gossip. 


MUSIC: —Symphony Concert ; The Elgar Festival : 
DRAMA: 


Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 


—*‘A Soul's Tragedy’; ; ‘Op o’ me Thumb’; Gossip. 


The ATHENZZUM, every SATURDA Y, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Aad of all Newsagents. 
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CHEAP POPULAR NOVELS FOR HOLIDAY READING 


Handy Volumes, printed in clear bold type, on good paper. Each Work Complete in One Volume. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
Feap. 8vo, pictorial boards, 2s. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
WITH EDGED TOOLS. les SLAVE of the LAMP. FROM ONE-GENERATION to 
By the AUTHOR of ‘MOLLY BAWN.’ 
Feap. 8vo, pictorial boards, 2s. ; or limp red cloth, 2s, 6d. each. 


MOLLY BAWN. DORIS. FAITH and UNFAITH. 
YLLIS. PORTIA. LADY BRANKSMERE. 
an 
ROSSMOYNE. GRIEF UNDERCURRENTS. 


By HOLME LEE. 
Feap. 8vo, pictorial boards, 2s. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
AGAINST WIND and TIDE ANNIS WARLEIGH’S FOR- MR. WYNYARD’S WARD. 


SYLVAN HOLT’S DAUGHTER | TUN#s. The BEAUTIFUL MISS! BAR- 
KATHIE BRANDE. MAUDE TALBOT. | ““ KINGTON. , 
WARP and WOO COUNTRY STORIES MILNER’S Woolnu. 


PF. 
The WORTLEBANK DIARY. KATHERINE’S TRIAL. 
By GEORGE GISSING. 


Feap. 8vo, pictorial boards, 2s.; or limp red cloth. 2s, éd. each. 


DEMOS : Ae Story of Socialist Life | A ee dy MORNING. The yee WORLD. 
in Eng’ THY RZA. NEW GRUB STREET. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘MEHALAH.’ 


Feap. 8vo, pictorial boards, 2s. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
MEHALAH: a Story of the Salt HERRING: a West ad RICHARD CABLE, the-LIGHT- 


Romance. 


COURT ROYAL. The. GAVEROCKS, 
By W. E. NORRIS. 
Feap. 8vo, pictorial boards, 2s. ; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
HEAPS of MONEY. NO NEW THING. [zAeSBOreseLe DE 
MATRIMONY. ADRIAN VIDAL. MERSAC. 
By HAMILTON AIDE. 


Feap. 8vo, pictorial boards, 2s,; or limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
PENRUDDOCKE. =n. a. MRS. FAULCON- | MORALS and MYSTERIES. 
7 
By the SISTERS BRONTE. 


Feap. 8vo, limp green cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 


JANE EYRE. The TENANT of WILDFELL WUTHERING HEIGHTS and 
SHIRLEY. HALL. AGNES GREY. 
The PROFESSOR and POEMS. VILLETTE. 


*,” Also the HAWORTH EDITION of the Life and Works of the Sisters Bronté, in 7 vols. with Illustrations, large 
crown 8vo, 6s. each. And the POCKET EDITION, with Frontispiece to each volume, bound in cloth, with gilt top, 
ls. 6d, each; or the Set of Seven Volumes in gold-lettered cloth case, 12s. 6d. 


By Mrs. GASKELL. 


Feap. 8vo, limp green clotb, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. éd. each. 


WIVES and DAUGHTERS. MARY BARTON, and other | LIZZIE LEIGH, and other Tales. 
NORTH and SOUTH. Tales. 

SYLVIA’S LOVERS. LIFE of CHARLOTTE 
CRANFORD, and other Tales. RUTH, and other Tales. BRONTE. 


*,* Also the POCKET EDITION, in 8 vols. small fcap. 8vo, bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. per vol. ; or the Set 
of Eight Volumes in gold-lettered cloth case, lis. And the ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 7 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


By LEIGH HUNT. 
Feap, 8vo, limp green cloth ; or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. 
IMAGINATION and FANCY, AUTOBIOGRAPHY of LEIGH Adi AR of HONEY from MOUNT 


The TOWN. Illustrated. 
WIT and HUMOUR. ‘MEN, WOMEN, and BOOKS. TABLE TALE. 


Also, uniform with the above, a large number of Novels by Popular Writers. 
FULL LIST ON APPLICATION. 
London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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